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CHAPTER 1 . 


India and the Crown. 


The Visit announced—Thf King’s own Suggestion—The Crown ht the Empire- 
Queen Victoria’s Influence—Continuity in the Royal House—Obstacles to hil 
Visit—Difficulties overcome by the King’s Tenacity—Improvement in Indian 
Conditions—The Right Note struck—Preparations commenced—Selection of 
Delhi—Ample funds provided—Durbar Committee appointed. 

ROM the moment when, on November 16, 1910, it was officials 
stated that His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor, accom¬ 
panied by the Queen Empress, had decided to visit India, to 
announce in person his coronation to his Indian people, specul¬ 
ation became rife as to the origin of this decision. Exact 
knowledge must necessarily be deferred till the day when the 
publication of letters and despatches gives the world the same 
insight into the reign of King George that it possesses of the 
Victorian period, but meantime there is every reason for con¬ 
cluding that the idea emanated from His Majesty himself. 

We are gradually beginning to appreciate the invisible 
but unbreakable link which binds India to the Royal House of 
England. India learnt with intense gratitude, and has never forgotten, the 
great part Queen Victoria had in the substance and form of the Proclamation 
of 1858, which was as balm in the wounds of the Mutiny, and cherishes 
to-day those passages in her letters which record how she bade Lord Derby 
re-write the Proclamation in his u excellent language ” and give due promin¬ 
ence to her personal regard for the enlightened principles of toleration and 
conciliation. The presence of Queen Victoria in India was ardently desired, 
but it was impracticable, both by reason of the age of the Sovereign and the 
difficulties of travel in her day. To those who recall the extraordinary 
veneration in which her name was held, and the degree to which even to-da\ 
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she is regarded as the embodiment of the benignity of British rule, the 
inability of Queen Victoria to visit India must always be ranked amongst the 
lost possibilities of Asia. But although few of her Asiatic subjects ever 
gazed upon her face, Queen Victoria stood in closer personal relation with her 
Indian people than any monarch of their own race, and they followed, with 
hill appreciation of their true significance, those steps whereby she made the 
Ciwn the bond of Empire—the assumption of the title of Empress of India 
in 1877, and the Jubilees of 1887 and 1897. Still we have always to remem¬ 
ber that in the East it is the things below the surface which count, and it 
was not until the news of Queen Victoria's death that people began to realise 
what she, and the sceptre she swayed, meant in the governance of India. 
The veil of mourning which was drawn over these three hundred millions of 
people, the immense crowds which silently worshipped wherever a statue 
reproduced her lineaments and figure, brought home to all the tremendous 
importance of the Crown in the web of Empire. 

Since those days, we have learnt to recognise the essential continuity 
of principle in the policy of the Royal House, especially in its relations with 
India. It is an open secret that Lord Curzon cherished the hope that King 
Edward would hold the Delhi Coronation Durbar of 1903 in person, and ■ 
that His late Majesty would have acceded, had he not been deterred by 
the timidity of his ministers. Although for these reasons King Edward 
was debarred from repeating his visit to India, and then his untimely 
illness dissipated the hope that he could ever return to this land, one of 
his first acts of sovereignty was to send his eldest son to India, to gain 
that personal knowledge of the country and the people and their aspirations 
which he had found so valuable. The facilities for travel, which have 
developed in a remarkable degree, enabled the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to come into intimate contact with almost every phase of the 
infinite variety of Indian scenery and society. Landing in Bombay, the 
seaward gate of India, owing its ‘rise entirely to the trading genius of 
Englishmen and the tolerance and freedom they brought, they passed through 
Central India and the romantic land of Rajasthan to the northernmost 
confines of Empire, where they looked out towards the snows of Afghanistan, 
and in the grim Khyber Pass received tribute of sheep and honey from the 
wild tribesmen of the Borderland. Then after passing Christmas with the 
Maharajah Scindia, they halted at Lucknow on their way to Calcutta, where 
for the moment faction was hushed, crossed the Bay of Bengal to spend a 
joyous week in Burma, and returned to Madras as the starting point for a 
tour in Southern India which embraced Mysore and Hyderabad. The closing 
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stages ot the tour brought the Prince and Princess to Aligarh, where a great 
college, shortly to be raised to the status of a University, is reconciling 
Mahomedans to higher education on Western lines ; to Ouetta, which, perched 
amid the stormy desolation of Baluchistan, guards the extreme north-west 
Sate ; and to Karachi, vet another of the great seaports created out of nothing 
in order to satisfy the trade which has developed under the security of 
British rule. This prolonged and laborious tour brought home to everyone 
associated with the governance of India the incalculable influence of the Crown 
in strengthening the bonds which unite England and India, a knowledge which 
was quickened when, recounting his experiences at a civic luncheon at the 
Guildhall on his return, the Prince of Wales struck a note which found a ready 
response by pleading for more sympathy in our administrative methods. It 
also inspired in the Prince and Princess an ardent desire to revisit the land where 
they had passed these happy months. Those who stood on the quayside at 
Karachi when H. M. S. “ Renown ” cast off her moorings and steamed into the 
incarnadined sunset, saw that the eyes of the Princess of Wales were filled 
with tears : They heard afterwards that when her Staff attempted to console 
her she replied “ It is easy for you to say these things. You call return to 
these wonderful scenes : we never shall." 

For these public and personal reasons we have every right to assume 
that the idea of the Royal visit was born of His Majesty's brail*. Having 
come to this determination, he adhered to it with a quiet tenacity which wore 
down all obstacles. The conditions were such as would have daunted a lesser 
man. The Cabinet were apathetic. They feared the effects of a prolonged 
absence of the King from his capital ; the)’ feared no less the decisions which 
might be reached on the spot by the Sovereign accompanied by his Seeretarv 
of Stale for India. Filled with a meticulous regard for constitutional 
abstractions, they could not see the wisdom of brushing them aside for once 
in order to discharge a high Imperial'mission. Even in India itself, the fates 
seemed unpropitious. Although there was never any reason to doubt the 
loyalty of the great mass of the people, yet anarchical outbreaks were sporadic, 
and there were grave doubts as to the wisdom of exposing the King to the 
possibility of attack. Even the elements seemed to conspire against the visit. 
Over that large part of India dependent on the south-west winds which bring 
the rain-bearing clouds, the season was most erratic, and the fitful and ill- 
distributed rainfall at one time threatened widespread scarcity, if not famine. 
But amidst the most discouraging surroundings, the King held steadily to his 
purpose, and in this he was supported by the weight .of informed Indian 
opinion, which realised that it the visit were postponed it would never be paid, 


















CHAPTER II. 


The Voyage. 


Thk departure from London—A wet November day —Interest of Tin kotui.ack - 
Tiie scene at Portsmouth—Sped bv the British Navv.—The Royal Yacht- 
Arrival at Port Said.—Reception by the Khedive and the Sultan's son— 
Aden, an outpost of Umpire—An amazing mixture ok races and creeds— 
Re-in iroduction to the real East—H is Majesty’s cordial speech—A graceful 
incident— Departure for Bombay. 



‘ymrf i was a typical November day when, on the eleventh, the 
II King Emperor and the Queen Empress left the metropolis 

ll 011 ^ le ' r Eastern voyage. A heavy mist hung over sea and 

| land, the air was chill, and sharp rain squalls whipped the 

patient crowds who gathered in London and at Portsmouth. 
Perhaps it was meet that the characteristics of an English 
winter should have enwrapped Their Imperial Majesties when 
they set out for the land of well-nigh perpetual sunshine, 
where the unvarying regularity of the weather makes the 
Englishman abroad sigh for the variety and chiaroscuro of his 
northern home. The arrangements for the departure were marked by the 
dignified simplicity which so often distinguishes the movements of the 
English Royal Family. This was the? first time since the twelfth centurv 
when the English Sovereign had set out for distant lands, yet there was 
little of the pageantry of State. The King and Queen drove from Buck¬ 
ingham Palace to Victoria Station in an open landau drawn by four bays 
ridden by postillions, attended by a travelling escort of the Royal Horse 
Guards (Blue). They followed the longer route vut Constitution Hill, 
Grosvenor Place and Grosvenor Gardens, so that the people Avho desired to 
bid them farewell might more conveniently assemble. No military kept the 
road, which Avas guarded only by police at wide intervals ; the assembly of 
large crowds at every point, with' no pageantry to attract them, in such 
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was wisely left to the efforts of its own people : these carved facades and 
painted balconies demand no other decoration than the people themselves in 
their parti-coloured draperies. But in the Mahomedan quarter were reared 
pillars which closely resembled the minarets of the neighbouring mosques, 
with a pendant baldachino of green and yellow. Then in Sandhurst Road, 
named after a former Governor of Bombay—one of those broad thoroughfares 
cut by the Improvement Trust in order to open up the most congested parts 
of the city—was the cotton arch, consisting of square pillars of pressed cotton 
bales surmounted by a white dome of cotton joined by a superstructure so 
devised as to appear to be made of solid roll cotton, typifying the staple 
industry of a city where more than twelve million pounds sterling are invested 
in the textile manufactures. The Goans too here erected an arch at their own 
expense, a seemly tribute to the memory of a departed Empire and a 
reminder to His Imperial Majesty that there are many amongst his subjects 
who claim Portuguese descent. When the processional route left Sandhurst 
Road for Queen’s Road it quitted commercial and industrial Bombay for the 
city beautiful, the sweeping road which fringes the curved sapphire bay 
which is the scenic glory of the Island. The glorious avenue of trees which 
shaded this road needed no adornment. The success of this striking scheme 
of decoration owed everything to the genius of Mr. G. W. Wittet, the Consult¬ 
ing Architect to the Bombay Government, who handled difficulties of an 
almost insuperable character with admirable results. 

This was the city in its holiday garb. It was soon after half past nine 
that the sound of the first gun of the Imperial salute, fired by the Flagship and 
other warships in harbour, proclaimed to those on shore that the Medina was 
coining into harbour. As a fact she was at that time about three miles out 
from the Flagship, followed at short intervals by the four cruisers of the escort 
in single line ahead, but, steaming at a fair rate, she was soon clearly seen by 
the large crowd which had assembled on the site of the old saluting battery. 
The smoke of the guns blowing out to sea slightly obscured the view' ; but the 
salute was soon over and it was a brave spectacle that was seen by the 
watchers on shore as the Royal ship took up her moorings. Simultaneously 
the ships of the escort all dropped anchor and were “dressed.’’ H. M. S. 
Highflyer and other ships in harbour had been dressed since early morn¬ 
ing, and manned from the start of the salute, and the dressing of the escort 
cruisers completed the gaiety of the scene as well as forming by its suddenness 
a very dramatic effect. An hour or so later the Bandar was enlivened by the 
appearance of a company of the Loyal North Lancashire Regiment, with 
their colours and the full band of the Regiment, to do duty as a guard-of- 
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honour. Brigadier-General Grimston, His Majesty's Military Secretary, and 
his Staff had already left the Bandar for the Medina when His Excellency 
the Governor-General arrived with an escort of the 7th Dragoon Guards, in 
white, and the 26th Cavalry whose long blue tunics were a welcome patch 
of colour on the scene. His Excellency drove in an open carriage, shaded 
by a red umbrella, and was frequently and enthusiastically greeted as he 
passed, as also was Elis Excellency the Governor, Sir George Clarke, who 
arrived, with his Body-guard resplendent in scarlet and gold, about half an hour 
later. The Governor-General immediately embarked upon a motor launch, 
accompanied by Rear-Admiral Sir Edmond Warre Slade and Captain 
Lumsden, R.N., and went off to the Medina. H. E. the Governor followed 
in due course with the Chief Justice, Major-General Swann, C.B., and 
the Bishop of Bombay. No other visits were paid to Their Imperial Majesties 
during the morning, except by the Vicomte de Wrem, the Consul-General 
for Portugal and senior member of the Consular body, who took a bouquet 
of flowers to the Queen Empress. 

By three o'clock in the afternoon the heat in the amphitheatre, of 
which but a small segment was in the shade, was intense, and as most of 
those who were sitting there were wearing clothes designed rather for effect 
than for comfort in a tropical climate, the discomfort of the long wait was 
considerable. Most of the members of the Municipal Corporation waited 
under the lee of the building and only took their seats at the last moment, 
large attendance bravely sat on in the sun. What 
breeze there was hardly fluttered the bannerets 
over the dais, and as it came over and from behind 
the amphitheatre it was of little relief to those 
sitting inside. In the front row on the right 
facing the dais were the Government House party 
and behind them a number of ladies. In front in 
the centre were a number of Sardars whose gay 
clothing imparted to the scene a little colour, and 
the effect of prodigality and sumptuousness which 
tradition associates with Eastern crowds. In the 
centre and farther back was a mass of white formed 
by the uniforms of a number of officers of the 
Royal Navy and the Royal Indian Marine, but the 
concourse as a whole was not distinguished by any 
oriental magnificence though the ladies' dresses 
prevented-it from being anything but gay. The 
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it a jewel of the British Crown. I see again with joy the rich 
setting of its beautiful and stately buildings ; I note also the 
less conspicuous but also more profitable improvements lately 
effected ; but, above all, I recognise with pride your efforts to 
heighten what must always be the supreme lustre of such a 
jewel as this, the peace, happiness, and prosperity of all 
classes of the citizens. 

From my heart ] thank you for the generous reception accorded to 
the Queen Empress and myself to-day. 

We earnestly pray that God’s blessing may rest upon our Indian 
Empire and that peace and prosperity may be ever vouchsafed 
to its people. 

The processional route was designed to show Their Majesties the 
threefold aspect of the city. First the modern city, which occupies the site of 
the original Fort, and came into existence when in the sixties Bartle Frere 
threw down the old walls and the wealth which poured into Western India 
from the high prices of cotton during the American Civil War found an 
outlet in the beautification of the town—a quarter of wide streets and 
handsome buildings. Here there was a great intermingling of the races. 
Very few of the stands and very little of the roadside were occupied by 
the representatives of one race alone. English people of every class, 
Hindus, both men and women, Parsis, amongst whom brightly dressed 
women seemed to predominate, and Goanese were to be found. When the 
procession appeared, harbingered by the sound of distant cheering, the bands 
stationed at intervals played the National Anthem, flags were waved, hurrahs 
rang out. The people had seen the King. His Majesty saluted every few 
yards ; the Queen won all hearts by her smiling, gracious acknowledgments 
of the people’s homage. All too soon the stately cortbge with its escort of 
horse and guns thundered past : the popular gratification would have been 
greater if the pace had been slower, so that more than a passing glimpse was 
obtained of the occupants of the Royal carriage. 

What a contrast there is as the broad roads of the Fort are left behind 
and we plunge into the native city ! Kalbadevi Road is always a busy 
thoroughfare where men rub shoulders with nearly every one of India’s varied 
peoples. But the hum of business was quiet and in place of the talking, 
gesticulating and laughing week-day crowds, was to be seen a double line of 
khaki-clad Baluchis behind whom at' regular intervals were the blue-uniformed 
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opportunity to witness the fete, and incidentally to supply a touch of romance. 
We are reminded of the mutability of human things by the chanting of 
the mourners as a funeral emerges from one of the lanes that criss-cross 
the road. A moment's expostulation on the part of the police, but the 
white bier is hurriedly passed across the road and is lost to view and the 
dismal chanting dies gradually away. 

Sandhurst Road was lined with children in stands almost from end 
to end, and far as the eye could reach was a ‘forest of banners and flags 
carried in the hands of the little ones, and with these they made good play as 
Their Majesties, bowing and smiling their greetings to the future mothers and 
fathers of India, were carried swiftly past. As the Royal carriage appeared 
at the head of the broad thoroughfare there ensued a scene not readily 
to be forgotten, the children huzzaing lustily with all the power of their 
little lungs, and the dense crowd surging up to the outermost line of troops 
which kept the route. Thus was the Royal procession brought into Queen’s 
Road. The shade of the interlacing trees was a grateful change front the 
city streets and the co>t6gc proceeded uneventfully to the Apollo Bandar. 

Their Majesties descended and the King Emperor at once inspected 
the guard-of-honour of the 2nd Norfolk Regiment which during his absence 
had relieved that furnished by the Naval Brigade ashore. Then the pro¬ 
cession of the Staff was re-formed and Their Imperial Majesties—first 
graciously bowing to the spectators in the amphitheatre-left as they had 
come, walking at a slow pace to the reception pavilion and so back to the 
ship. There was still about half an hour of daylight left, so that the King 
Emperor and Queen Empress were aboard the Medina again before darkness 
came on ; and by that time, the Viceroy and the Governor having taken their 
departure, the Apollo Bandar was filled with a large crowd of sightseers whose 
curiosity was rewarded by a sight of the illuminations on the ships in harbour. 

What was passing in the minds of these masses of people as the 
procession clattered by ? That is a question to which perhaps no Western 
mind can discern the answer. People who have passed through the streets of 
the city in several State processions must be conscious of one or two 
outstanding facts. One is that the Indian crowd preserves the same demea¬ 
nour throughout the route. Another is that that demeanour never seems to 
be quite the same on two different occasions. What subtle variations of 
sentiment there are to cause these different impressions might be speculat¬ 
ed upon almost endlessly, without, -perhaps, the whole truth being reached. 
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picture warm in our memories, it is more profitable to consider this riot of 
colour as a setting rather than as a whole. If the illuminations were 
amazing, the people who thronged to see them were still more amazing. This 
is not referring for the moment to those in motors and carriages, who slowly 
followed in unbroken lines the prescribed route, although to those who are 
always talking of the poverty of India the spectacle of this immense concourse 
of carriage-folk should give some food for thought, but to the humbler 
classes on foot. No one who walked from the Apollo Bunder to Crawford 
Market will ever lose the impression. The whole native town gave up its 
inhabitants and every district in the mofussil sent some of its people. Decent 
middle class business and professional men were there in their tens of 
thousands with their wives and children. Gaping rustics from the mofussil 
walked hand in hand in parties of three and four, with man}- a Wah ! 
Wah ! as each fresh splendour burst on their astonished vision. Officers 
and men from the Native Regiments in garrison clad in snowy white 
towered head and shoulders above the coolie and the artisan. And 
this great throng moved forward, with the unhurried gait of the East, 
uncontrolled, unhindered, unhustled. At some points where a diversion 
of traffic was necessary the police had to be active : elsewhere thev left 
the people to themselves, and the sepoys posted here and there dozed 
tranquilly whilst the placid stream of human beings rolled calmly on. This 
confidence was justified, for a more decent and orderly, or a better behaved 
crowd never assembled in any city in the world. It will always stand 
out as one of the most vivid and impressive memories on the day of the 
coming of the King. 
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The Day of Rest—Luncheon at Government House—Service at the Cathedral— 
Their Majesties and the Children— A Memorable Scene—Indian Dances and 
Songs— A Great Day for the Rising Generation— A Visit to the Exhibition— 
Last Day in Bombay—Excursion to the Elephanta Caves—Characteristics! of 
the Rock Temples—The Departure—Scenes in the City—Fireworks for the 
Multitude—A Graceful Incident—The King and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji—A 
Charming Letter. 


December 4. 

S UNDAY, in accordance with the invariable custom of 
the King and Queen, was observed as a day of almost 
complete rest. Landing at the Apollo Bunder at one 
o'clock, they motored to Government House, Malabar 
Point, where a small party had the honour of meeting 
them at lunch. Standing on a rocky promontory thrust 
into the Western sea, the cold weather residence of the 
Governors of Bombay is magnificently situated : only the 
buildings themselves, a scattered collection of insignificant 
summer-houses, are unworthy of the site. The grounds of 
this pleasance, with their wealth of arborescence and gay 
flowers, the tide beating softly on the jagged rocks and the 
tinkle of the temples of Walkcshwar borne upon the 
breeze, formed a perfect setting for the informal gathering of the afternoon. 
Here Their Majesties revived many memories of their visit to Bombay 
in J905. They stayed at Malabar Point during the days when they 
discharged a busv round of official duties. In another respect the circum¬ 
stances of six years before were recalled. Owing to some unhappy 
influence the climate of Bombayalwavs seems to be at its worst on ceremo¬ 
nial occasions. When Their Majesties came here in November 1905, the 
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damp enervating heat was exhausting to a degree, and lefl the Prince and 
Princess and their Staff worn out by the time the) left for Indore. In 
December we expect the dry land breezes to make life tolerable ; but [his year 
they have gone astray and the heat again is most depressing. With reason 
may Her Majesty recall her apophthegm that in all her travels in the British 
Empire she has experienced no normal weather. 

After a brief rest on the Medina, Their Majesties again landed in the 
early evening and drove in state to attend Divine service in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Thomas. This is one of the few remaining links which bind 
Bombay with the days of John Company and the early Factors. For it was 
in 1675 that the Directors proposed the building of a church where ail might 
gather for public worship, instead of in the Hall of the Castle, and forty years 
later, after a stout chaplain, Master Richard Cobbe, had rebuked the irreli¬ 
gious spirit of the day, the church was consecrated. Nearly two centuries of 
Governors have worshipped within its walls, and such associations have 
gathered round these time-worn stones that no churchman would exchange 
their uncompromising plainness for a modem cathedral, however beautiful. 
Here, to a great congregation, the Lord Bishop preached on England's duty 

To-day was the children’s day, and they held high revel in the 
Exhibition erected on the Bombay maidan to celebrate the Royal Visit. 

There is a favourite expression of Mr. Pepys that is the only fit des¬ 
cription to apply to the great concourse of children that was massed on the 
Maidan; it was “as pretty a sight as ever I saw." Twenty-six thousand 
children in their best clothes, and all happy ! It was a sight that one would 
go far to see, and that one will long remember. They began to assemble 
before the violet grey mists of dawn had disappeared and they continued to 
arrive in little companies up till about 8-30, and as they came each company 
was directed to its allotted position—some in the Stadium where the seats 
formed a semi-circular background to the picture, others on each side of the 
avenue left clear for the King’s carriage to drive from the Gymkhana into the 
Exhibition. It was a fine piece of organisation this. Mr. Cadell and his 
Committee seem to have acquired the Pied Piper's facility for leading children 
where they will, but with what patience and labour they acquired that knack 
they only know : however, their weeks of drudgery were fruitful of a splendid 
result. As the assembled host waited there was no lack of entertainment for 
them. A military band played to them, and tour pipers ot the Cameron High- 
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representatives of the different languages took up the tale in turn, first English, 
then Gujarati, Marathi and Urdu. The Mahomedan boys who sang last had 
the best opportunity, if they were not the most tuneful songsters ; and their 
gar clothes, smiling faces, and attitude of prayer added greatly to the-effect of 
their song which already lacked nothing in volume. 

While this singing' was going on the children in the background in 
.addition to cheering waved the flags with which rpost of them had been provi¬ 
ded. The flags in most cases were blue ensigns, on which were portraits ot 
the King and Queen, and the appearance of these thousands of uplifted flags 
was very remarkable. The children in their dense masses and groups of colour 
were like what gardeners call “ carpet bedding,” but when their flags appeared 
the floral nature of the scene was more clearly defined than ever. It was like 
a sheet of bluebells as one sees them on a late spring morning in an English 
copse ruffled with the wind. Here and there a white ensign gleamed a speck of 
white, like a wood anemone half strangled in its growth by the stouter wild 
hyacinth. And all this mass of gorgeous colour was constantly in motion 
swaying backwards and forwards, rippling and flowing before the eves of the 
dazzled onlooker. 

After the National Anthem had thus been sung in many tongues came 
the singing and dancing of the Garbi. The Garbi, which is sung on various 
auspicious occasions, gnd by Hindus at Devali in particular, is a comparatively 
modern form of dance. The earliest record of the kind of verse sung during 
that dance is said to occur in the works of a-Gujarati poet named Valabh Bhat, 
who flourished about 1790 ; and from the fact that he was rather a disreputable 
character, it is surmised that the singers of his songs were of the lowest class 
of Bhils and Kalis, or that he got the idea from them. That, however, does 
not matter much. Whatever were the origin and esoteric meaning of the 
Garbi it is now eminently a dance for la jeune hlh. It has nothing in common 
with the nautch or with the bayaderes admired by Loti ; it has even escaped 
being influenced by the fashionable Russian dances. O11 the Maidan it was 
performed by 230 girls of the Gujarati communities, grouped in three con¬ 
centric circles. The first circle consisted of 1 20 Parsi girls, the second of 60 
Hindu girls, and the third of about 50 Hindu and Parsi girls. And some¬ 
where in that wheeling vortex too, it is said, was one Mahomedan girl. Was 
she there one wonders as a champion of feminism, or as one protesting against 
the Islamic ban on dancing and music ! The writer cannot say for he was un¬ 
able to detect her among her many-companions ; but it is pleasant to think that 
this little female Paladin was there. 
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The form of 1 lie dance defies description. It is first of all a song to 
which the dancing and gestures are subsidiary. And the song is a song of 
triumph, of welcome, and of blessing. In part it runs something like this :— 

“ May India's King Emperor George live long and enjoy prosperity in 
“ company with the Queen Empress Mary! Your brilliance shines in all 
“ places where the sun's rays penetrate like Indra. May vour position remain 
“ as firm as the Merit mountain. Bow your heads to India's King George 
“ and Queen Mary. Sing in unison the auspicious song. Friends let us enjoy 
“ the happy pleasure; a blessed occasion has come. May your journey be 
“ successful and may all calamities pass away. Let your triumph spread more 
“ and more every time in the world. May you be triumphant on your throne." 
For the singing of that sentiment an immense amount of energy is required. 
The circles wheel and turn, hands are uplifted and gracefully waved in benedic¬ 
tion, one g-esticulation succeeds another, and one movement another. Now the 
dance seems modelled on the Lancers or on Plaiting the Maypole, as the girls 
go in and out of the chain ; and now it seems to be derived from what one 
supposes to have been the evolutions of a Greek chorus circling with stately 
tread round the altar of Dionysus. It is a swirling mass of colour as the girls 
turn and bend clapping their hands in rhythmic beat. Some of them carry 
bright, shining lotas which glitter in the sun. One regrets only that their feet 
are not bare, but uniformity at least is obtained by wearing shoes to which 
many are ill accustomed. 

The dance ended, the damsels withdrew and the symbols round which 
they had danced were removed. In the Stadium a display of daylight fire¬ 
works, more noisy than spectacular, was begun and Their Majesties and suite 
drove through the crowds of children into the Exhibition. Here they were 
conducted by Mr. Shapurji Broacha, Chairman of the Committee, and the 
Secretaries, to the Loan Exhibits. His Majesty expressed himself as ex¬ 
tremely interested in the collection and the Queen took special interest in a 
model of Princess Street, which as Princess of Wales she declared open six 
years ago. The old books and pictures and furniture in the Loan Exhibit 
building were inspected with much interest and then were shown to His 
Majesty the two large plaster models of Bombay island—one as it was in 1672 
when Bombay was still seven islands, and the other as it is at the present day. 
The King Emperor was graciously pleased to accept a replica in silver gilt, of 
the former model. 

Their Majesties and suite then entered their carriages and the procession 
went to the Bandar via Waudby Road and returned aboard the Medina. 
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the carrying power in the world is of little avail without terminal facilities. 
Quick to recognise this, the Railway Board have established a broad-gauge 
station in the heart of the Durbar encampment, available for all the railways, 
with subordinate stations to serve other important centres : they have con¬ 
structed at Shukurpur a huge marshalling and stabling depht, and they have 
built a narrow gauge railway which threads in and out of the whole Durbar 
area. We are not likely to witness a repetition of the events of 1903 when 
men went hungry to bed whilst their stores rotted unclaimed in heaps by the 


There will be no dust. The roads of Delhi have an unsurpassed dust- 
tg power. The creamy flour lies thick on crown and camber, a passing 
train or a tonga is sufficient to raise a cloud of acrid, pungent, choking 
Now the Durbar has necessitated the construction of many miles of 
road during a season when the short rainfall made the engineer's task of 
iding difficulty. And this is to be the motor Durbar. “My Lord the 
haul,” with regrets which can only be expressed by those who ha\e seen 
: regal beasts in their gorgeous trappings, has no place : his role has, 
usurped by what Mr. Dooley calls “ the forty horse-power suffer-liltle- 
ren." With a thousand motors let loose on an unprotected Delhi, it 
d not be The White City or The Canvas City, but The City of Dreadful 
Dust. That peril has been removed by oiling all the 
roads which will be used by the King. Here all pro¬ 
fitless comparisons between this Durbar and that which 







And Delhi to-day ! It presents a picture which 
India alone could paint, and which India has never 
attempted on this scale before. Everyone who has made 
the Indian Grand Tour is familiar with the northern 
slope of the Ridge—the rude boulder-strewn ramp 
melting into the plain. In ordinary times our eyes 
naturally turn to the city, where the richest memories 
cluster. What memories they are—of Nicholson 
and Salkeld and Willoughby, of the Kashmir Gate 
and that wretched alley where the Lion of the North 
fell with pierced lung ! We rarely appreciate the 
importance of the ribbon road which runs North to 
Peshawar, threading its way through field and waste 
till earth meets sky. Yet this champaign, whose free- 




























STORM AND RAIN. 
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of the hour. Everyone’s thoughts turned to the huge shamiana which forms 
a reception hall for Their Majesties’ apartments, for in a storm the flat roof 
of a shamiana is just a rain trap. Soon, however, the sun burst through the 
watery clouds, a drying wind sprang up and the scene completely changed. 
Standing on the Ridge you could almost see the tents tighten their sagging 
folds and whiten in the sun like preening birds. The roads dried like magic, 
although they left sticky quagmires at the end of the camber, and by noon¬ 
tide the camp was as cheerful as if rain were a thing unknown. 

When inquiries came to be made it was found that very little serious 
damage had been done. As a general rule it would be safe to say that the 
storm had marred the finishing touches rather than destroyed anything mate¬ 
rial. It is the hardest of luck that here again those whose preparations are 
most advanced are the greatest sufferers. A prolonged tour of the Royal 
Camp and those of the Governments of India and Bombay failed to reveal 
anything more serious than a good deal of dampness, a few spoiled hang¬ 
ings and a marring of that air of exquisite trimness discernible before the 
rain came. A few loads of laterite well rolled and a little energetic cleaning 
will restore it. On the low-lying ground away by the Amphitheatre the 
consequences of the storm were more unpleasant, but these camps are not 
in such an advanced state. The Durbar Amphitheatre is unharmed, although 
it stood this morning in an extensive lake. Curiously enough the most 
definite damage was wrought by fire, for the large dining tent in the 
Palanpur camp was burnt. The most permanent effect of the storm will 
probably be found in the roads, and as the traffic was never interrupted, the 
promise of a dustless Durbar may not be realised unless the surfaces are 
further treated. 

The oldest inhabitant of Delhi has been resurrected to explain the 
meaning of this phenomenal weather. He assures us that not for thirty years 
has rain at this season of the year been known in Delhi. Also that when rain 
does come in November it usually recurs every ten days for some time. That 
is a cheerful prospect. It seems that this storm has rolled up from Persia 
and Baluchistan and disturbances from that quarter are not expected until 
after Christmas. Sir John Hewett and the Durbar Committee seem to have 
provided against every contingency except rain. Now a wet Durbar week is 
certainly one of the possibilities of the situation, and it is not a pleasant pros¬ 
pect. In a season as out of joint as this any climatic eccentricity may 
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The memory of the oldest inhabitant is now being checked by the offi¬ 
cial records in order to ascertain the portent of the recent 
November 20th. storm. There are some grains of comfort in the know¬ 
ledge that only once since 1879 has there been rain in the 
Durbar period. That was in 1894, when four inches fell in the ten day's. One 
can find traces of a lingering grievance in the later knowledge that a storm 
which caused so much acute physical discomfort gave less than a inch of rain. 
Vet there is no arguing with the gauges, which sh.ow.cd no more than ninety- 
five cents. The real trouble was caused by the violence of the closing stages 
of the storm, the heaviest rain falling on sodden ground. Reports from the 
districts show that at Panipat, in the vicinity of the city, five inches of rain 
fell; if that had occurred in the Durbar area we might have looked for a rapid 
outbreak of insanity amongst Camp Officers. But a truce to the-weather. The 
sun rose this morning on an encampment glistening with heavy dew ; the air 
had just that bite in it which makes life a joy in the cold weather of Northern 
India ; and a drying wind came to compete with the sun in the mud-banish¬ 
ing- work accomplished yesterday. On such a morning what hypochondriac 
can think of rain ? 

Tent life is better understood in India than in any other part of the 
world ; at Delhi this r ear it has reached its apogee. Sir John Hewett and 
his committee have enjoyed the immense advantage of the experience gained 
in 1903 on the same ground ; they have been able to profit by its lessons 
and to supplement the resources then available by the extensive use of elec¬ 
tricity and the motor car. Many of the Camps here stand for Ic dernier cri in 
Indian tent life. Foremost, of course, is the Camp of His Majesty the King. 
Regret has sometimes been expressed at the decision not to house Their 
Majesties in the Fort, and in many ways it would have been fitting that the 
King and Queen should reside in that splendid memorial of the taste and 
magnificence of Moghul rule. Yet there were many disadvantages in the 
plan. In the Fort Their Majesties would have been separated by several 
miles from the main encampment. Now they are surrounded by their feu¬ 
datories and their liegemen. The Royal Camp stands in the gardens of the 
Circuit House, on a broad terrace carved out of the outer slope of the Ridge. 
The Royal Standard when raised will be visible from every part of the en¬ 
campment. All roads lead to the Royal Pavilions, whither all thoughts will 
turn during the crowded hours of the Durbar. The same intimacy between 
the King and his people could not have been established if Their Majesties' 
apartments had been established within the warm sandstone walls of the Fort 
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and amongst the marble splendours of Lhc Diwan-i-khas, however fitting in 
other respects the Fort as a Royal residence may be. 

It may seem paradoxical to say that the dominant characteristic of the 
King’s camp is the garden. But in this dusty land of Ind, what can be more 
grateful to the eye than a smooth expanse of shaven turf, unless it be a sheet 
of water ? The main approach to the camp is the Kingsway ; how much we 
owe to the clerk in the office of the London County Council, who revived that 
Augustan and most expressive word 1 If the whole' range of colour had been 
searched for a suitable foreground for the white tents, no artist could have 
selected a better than the close-cropped lawn and the red laterite road. Arrived 
at the open entrance, the road debouches upon an immense pomegranate¬ 
shaped expanse of the crispest turf, from the centre of which, standing amid a 
graceful rocker)-, rises the tall flagstaff which will bear the Royal Standard of 
England. The road bifurcates at the entrance, and passes round the />lace 
vciic in graceful sweeps until it unites again in front of the entrance pavi¬ 
lion. There a broad flig-bt of steps leads to the reception pavilion, a great 
rectangular shamiana whose pale blue roof and walls are upheld by pillars of 
white and gold. Here on the occasion of the Investiture and the Reception 
several thousand guests will assemble. A narrower flight of steps gives 
entrance to the State drawing room, almost equal in length to the reception 
pavilion, but narrow and decorated throughout in white and gold and soft 
pale blue. Light will be furnished by handsome cut glass electroliers. By 
yet another flig-hl of steps access is gained to the State dining room, also in 
blue and white and gold, where on the night of the State banquet a hundred 
and sixty guests will have the honour of meeting Their Majesties. The 
installation of the State pavilions on an ascending slope adds immensely to the 
effectiveness of the King’s camp as viewed front the main approach, for the 
snowy roofs are seen mounting, cloud upon cloud, till the final ridge touches 
the azure. The view from the broad walk fronting- the pavilions is also one 
of great beauty. The ribbon road descends, past lawn and tent, till it turns 
right and left just where the crimson-tipped roofs of the Eastern Bengal Camp 
arrest it, and the e>e roams over a wooded plain where, from any command¬ 
ing point, the camps appear to be embowered in arborescence. 

The Royal suite is on the right of the entrance, and although designed 
with a view to ail the comfort tent life can give, is simple rather than magnifi¬ 
cent. It consists of a triple row of tents, three deep, ascending, as do the 
Slate pavilions, the slope or the terrace until they reach the Circuit House, 
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His Excellency the Governor of Bombay as characteristic, because by 
common consent it is laid out with remarkable taste and skill. It occupies 
one of the best sites in Delhi, immediately outside of the King's Camp, with 
a narrow frontage on Kingswav, and has great depth which gives a total 
area of twenty-seven acres. Those who view these pleasant lawns and level 
roads now have little knowledge of the conditions which existed when sites 
were allotted early in the year. Then the Engineers took possession of an 
area of part cultivated land, part waste, a few babul trees, a fine tank and an 
open drain. The land was cleared and levelled,’ the drain diverted and the 
diversion covered in, the tank filled, and then the whole area plotted out. En¬ 
trance and exit portals with castellated pillars lead to the red road run¬ 
ning through lawns on the frontage. It is difficult for us now, seeing turf 
and flowers everywhere, to appreciate the pains and labour involved in coax¬ 
ing these pleasant growths during a deficient and erratic monsoon ; but the 
result is its own reward. Down the centre of the camp runs the broad red 
main road, with lawns on either side and the tents of the visitors. About a 
third of the way up the road opens into a circus, a great circular lawn in the 
centre with the flagstaff, the principal tents standing- on either side. On 
the left is the small asbestos bungalow for His Excellency the Governor and 
Lady Clarke—a wise precaution in view of the possible inclemencies of the 
weather. Facing the main drive are the reception rooms, the main dining 
tent designed to accommodate a hundred and twenty guests on the nights of the 
State dinners, the drawing, billiard, card and smoking rooms. Behind are the 
kitchens, stables, garage and servants’ quarters. The floors of all the guests 
tents are boarded, securing at once warmth and dryness, and excellent 
arrangements have been made for heating them. The Bombay" camp is 
arranged to accommodate ninety-five, and amongst His Excellency's guests 
are Lord and Lady Harris, who will find many in India who “keep 
kindness" for this popular Governor of Bombay, and His Highness the 
Aga Khan. 

The arrangement of the Bombay camp may be regarded as character¬ 
istic, although, of course, each has to be adapted to the peculiarities of the site 
and shape of the plot. For instance, the Madras camp covers the segment of 
a circle facing Kingsway. Tt is fronted by an exceptionally spacious lawn. 
Eastern Bengal and Assam has a position of some prominence, because it 
occupies the triangular plot where Kingsway and Princes Road unite; the 
designers have responded nobly by erecting a camp whose red-ridged tents 
and square windows are a feature of the Durbar encampment. 
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the great People’s Fete will proceed on the banks of the Jumna. The Fort 
has been prepared for these occasions with infinite skill. Lord Carson, for 
whose omnipresent interest in Indian archaeology we can never be sufficiently 
grateful, did much for Delhi. He cleared man)' encumbrances from the Fort, 
he brought Italian craftsmen, skilled in piclra dura , and replaced the inlaid 
work torn by rude hands from the Diwan-i-Khas, repaired the alcove whence 
the Moghul Sovereigns gave audience in the Diwan-i-Am and where once 
stood the Peacock Throne, till it is now well nigh as perfect as when Tavernier 
saw it. But it lias always been a matter of surprise to those who know how 
perfectly the surroundings of the Taj accord with the flawless beauty of that 
dream in marble, and how exquisite are the gardens at Akbar’s tomb and the 
tomb of Itmad-ud-Dowlah, to find that restoration at Delhi was confined to 
the buildings and did not extend to their setting. The gardens and purlieus 
of Delhi Fort were never meet for the exquisite buildings they held. Sir John 
Hewelt has changed all that. Arclueology and landscape gardening have gone 
hand in hand ; the pleasance where the Moghuls dallied has been restored to 
much of its pristine beaut) - , and the garden of the Fort is now a haunt of peace. 

Little remained to be done to the actual buildings, but the mouldy 
shops and rubbish rooms have been cleared out of the vaulted hall inside the 
Lahore Gate, a hall which Fergusson aptly said has very much the effect of 
the nave of a gigantic Gothic cathedral and forms the noblest entrance known 
to belong to any existing palace. The Naubat Khana, or music hall, which 
stands between the entrance courtyard and the approach to the Diwan-i-Am 
has been freed of menial accompaniment. The transformation is in the garden, 
which has been made a dream of beauty. The broad, flagged walks now 
enclose sunk rectangular courts of the most verdant turf, each court being at 
a different level. The fine marble bath-shaped fountain, which dates back to 
a period antecedent to the building of the Fort, has been brought from the 
Queen’s Gardens and restored to its place in the Kila-i-Mubarik. Where there 
was an expanse of dead wall, as at the back of the Naubat Khana or the Moti 
Masjjd, the bareness has been concealed by a luxuriant growth of creepers. 
The flower beds are laid out with soft-toned foliage plants, relieved by clusters 
of Abyssinian Kosmos. Even the barracks, whose gaunt, uncompromising 
plainness nothing can disguise, have had their uglinebs half-concealed by a thick 
hedge of arboresccnce. Now at least we may say that if Shah Jehan be¬ 
queathed to us a priceless jewel in the Diwan-i-Khas, it has been nobly set. 

If this were all, we should lift our hats with respect to those who have 
recalled the glories of the past so wisely and so well; but it is not nearly all. 
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■ past stood the six tall masts of the Marconi station, which speak with Simla 
and Allahabad and even picked up the Medina nine hundred miles out at sea. 
Leaving this latest development of modern science behind, the King and 
Oueen returned to the sixteenth century when they plunged into the recesses 
of the Delhi Gate, where are the stone elephants looted from Chitorc, then 
turning through the narrow barbican and its spiked door met their Indian 
people on the historic King's Road traversed bv the Mogul sovereigns on 
their weekly worship at the Jama Masjid. 

No fitter setting for this historic scene, the first meeting of the King 
Emperor of United India with his subjects in the ancient capital of the land, 
could be imagined. The Khas, or the King's Road, as it leaves the barbican 
of the Delhi Gate winds gently upward until it meets the high ground running 
directly to the main entrance to the Jama Masjid. There stood the machico- 
lated walls of the fort, glowing a soft rose-red in the morning sun. Above 
the massy outworks of the barbican rose the fine octagonal pillars of the gate, 
with their domelets of glittering white and the brave array of the Royal 
standard. On the glacis of the fort a small group of Indians in variegated 
fiagr/s splashed the verdure with the colour of a flower bed. These were the 
school-children from Delhi and main- of the surrounding districts, five thousand 
in number, massed according to the colour of their head-gear in blotches of 
pink and yellow, green and flaming orange. On the right a splash of emerald- 
green showed where the ground has been prepared to receive the statue which 
will form India's memorial to King Edward, and on the left the open maidan 
stretched away to the Lahore Gate and the entrance to the Chandni Chauk. 
Then to the west the road ran straight till it met the noble facade of the Jama 
Masjid. The sun was now high in the heavens and it fell full on this great 
fane, the noble portal upreared on the basement hall, revealing the three white 
domes and the graceful minarets whence the muezzin still calls the faithful to 
prayer. History is silent regarding the weekly procession of the Mughals to 
the mosque after the days when Aurangzebe—really the last of his line—leit the 
city for the camp. To-day the old King's road was trodden by a sovereign 
who rules a far greater Indian Empire than Aurangzebe dreaniL ol and with 
a tolerance which that fierce zealot could never have understood. Tolerance, 
surely that was the note of a State entry which was viewed by many Hindus 
from the steps of the greatest Muslim cathedral in India ! 

The King Emperor had met his Indian people in their Imperial city 
stamped with splendour and such tragedy. That was the thought which 
overshadowed all others 'i We admired the panoply of the State procession, 
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the soldierly smartness of the Kind's Dragoon Guards, the polished efficiency 
of the guns of U G" Battery, ihe resplendence of the Staff and of the House¬ 
hold mid the lithe agility of the itth Indian Cavalry. But when the 
guns were silent and the trumpeters sounded a fanfare from the walls - 
a signal that the King had left the Delhi Gate, then a quiver of expectation 
ran through the thousands gathered on the glacis and in the stands and 
massed on the triple steps of the jama Masjid. His Imperial Majesty 
rode alone. Preceding him were his Indian aides-de-camp, the Maharajah 
Scindia bestriding a splendid black, the Maharajah of Bikaner on a milk- 
white charger, and the Nawab of Rampur. Behind him rode the Governor- 
General and the Minister in Attendance, Lord Crewe. So came the 
King. Reining his charger to a slow walk, His Imperial Majesty saluted 
again and again in acknowledgement of the obeisance which greeted him. 
The first quiver of pleasure was followed by a pause. Then heads were bent 
in low salaams like wheat ears in a wind. Of hearty cheering there was little, 
except where English men and women were congregated. That is not the 
Indian way, but the reasonant hum of pleasure which went up from the throng 
was suggestive of much to those who know their India. Nor was the pleasure 
less evident when Her Majesty the Oueen came into view, a radiant and 
inspiring vision of Imperial womanhood. That beau sabre nr and gallant 
Prince Sir Pertab Singh of Jodhpur, as Commandant of the Imperial Cadet 
Corps, rode on her left on a coal-black steed and behind the Carriage came the 
Cadets themselves, their turquoise turbans and long white tunics with saddle 
cloths of snow leopard skin contrasting with the blackness of their chargers, 
becoming scions of our noble Houses and the flower of Indian chivalry. Truly 
it was the King Emperor and Queen Empress come amongst their own loyal 
and devoted Indian subjects. 

In this order and amid those scenes the Royal procession slowly wound 
its way along the historic King's Road between ranks of horse standing knee 
to knee and of foot shoulder to shoulder. When it reached the eastern gate of 
the Jama Masjid, where the massed spectators rippled and bent in obeisance, 
it turned to the left and passed right round the mosque, whose walls were 
guarded by Gurkhas and Cavalry, and then curved along Esplanade Road. 
The passage of the Jama Masjid was the most impressive stage of the State 
entry. On the eastern front the steps were reserved and were occupied by 
ihe well-to-do, whilst the privileged ones crowded in the galleries and towers. 
Elsewhere, with the democraev of true Mahomedanism, all were welcome and 
the common people sat patiently on the steps and in the quadrants, whilst the 
purdah women had a large coop to themselves above the shops on the western 
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wall. The encircling- road was ringed with stands and these again with low 
houses, where the people were gathered not only in the balconies, but on the 
roofs, in thousands, all in holiday garb, all in holiday humour, and the effect 
of the strengthening sunlight on the cheerful clothing of these people and the 
scarlet of the British Infantry who shared guard with the Gurkhas produced a 
scene of indescribable richness and gaiety. Esplanade Road traverses the 
least impressive part of Delhi, True, the road passes the fine hospital in the 
Saracenic style which is one of the best manage'd' institutions in Delhi, and 
typifies the gift of healing which is one of the most priceless boons England 
has brought to India, but this was succeeded by a number of mean houses of 
no interest until the Royal route dipped into the Chandni Chauk. But if the 
historical background was weakened after passing the Masjid, surely ample 
recompense was made when the procession plunged into the most famous street 
in Asia, the Chandni Chauk ! 


Which of us knowing his India is not familiar with the aspect of the 
Chandni Chauk ! The street, narrow at the best for one with such a history, is 
made yet more narrow by the avenue of pipals and acacias that bisects it. Now 
these inadequate thoroughfares have been made still more perilous bv the elec¬ 
tric trams which take so large a share of what was meant for the traffic of 
all. In India we are accustomed to violent contrasts, but nowhere are splen¬ 
dour and mealiness closer bed-fellows than in the Imperial City. The houses 
in the Chauk have no claim to merit, although their fretted balconies and gav 
hues are not without a charm of their own. Yet these mean shops conceal 
some ol the finest treasures of the Orient. Persuade Lai Chand to open his 
wares for you and there are embroideries in gold and silver, ivories on which 
cunning carvers have spent years of toil, and jewels cut and uncut worth a 
kings ransom. Indeed the richness of the Chauk soon makes vou forget the 
meanness that hides it and almost induces forgiveness for the clock-tower, 
which vies with the Memorial on the Ridge as the ugliest of the numerous 
architectural monstrosities which England has inflicted on India. 

1 his is the Chauk in its cvery-dav guise. It .was quite a different 
street down which the King Emperor rode to-day. Underneath the acacias 
and pipals as tnanv of the good folk of Delhi as could crowd themselves on the 
stands watched 1 heir Imperial Majesties go past. In shop and balcony and 
roof-top there were eag-cr laces and bright eyes and, although this is Northern 
fndia, where custom is harder than in the cosmopolitan cities through which 
the seaborne trade flows, not a few of these khol-shaded eyes spoke of soft- 
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of I heir progress,. The narrowness of the streets, the projecting balconies, 
the proximity of the stands, the measured pace, established a sense of inti¬ 
macy and confidence that cannot be repeated elsewhere. Here in the heart 
of the Imperial Citv, amongst the people whose whole future is wrapped up 
with the strength and security of the British Raj, you could see that the King 
Emperor was a proudly welcomed and sacred guest. 

The dramatic moments of the Royal procession had now passed, yet 
for those who had eyes to see beneath the surface there teas rich suggestion 
in the closing stages. The Royal route left the Chauk by the Fatehpur 
Mosque, a point of some historic significance, because having been devoted to 
secular purpose for twenty years it was restored to the Mahomedan commu¬ 
nity as a place of worship when His Imperial Majesty's father visited Delhi in 
iS*6. It passed through the broader streets of the more modern town, 
crossed the railway by the Dufferin Bridge and quitted the city by the great 
gap in the walls where once stood the Mori Gate. It had now left the 
picturesque meanness of the city for the smooth roads and broad expansiveness 
of the civil station, features very typical of the new influences Great Britain 
has introduced into Indian life. It traversed the civil station by the Rajpur 
Road, and climbed the gentle slope of the Ridge by the Chauburja Mosque. 
The State entry was consummated. Here Their Imperial Majesties were 
officially received by the representatives of British India. 

Let us pause on this event for a moment, for, rightly understood, it 
provides the key to a full appreciation of the special significance of the Durbar 
of 1911. Lord Lytton’s Durbar of 1876 was a proclamation to the Princes and 
peoples of India of the assumption of Queen Victoria of the title of Empress. 
The representatives of British Tndia were present as guests, but they had no 
official part in the proceedings and ceremonies. When twenty-six years later 
Lord Curzon proclaimed the coronation of King Edward to his Indian subjects, 
the same precedent was followed. The proclamation was addressed to the 
Princes and people. Although the representatives of British India were 
present in greater numbers, they had no official place. Now' the principle 
has been modified. The representatives of British India officially' received 
Their Majesties as such on the Ridge. They will have a no less regular part 
in the great Durbar on Tuesday', when they will offer homage as well as the 
Princes and Chiefs. And when we speak of the representatives of British 
India it must be understood to mean not only’ the administrative heads of the 
great Provinces and their chief colleagues, but the elected representatives of 
the people who have been called to assist the' Governor-General and the Local 
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The ceremony was simple and very characteristic ot British rule. In a 
large amphitheatre on the Ridge, exactly bisected by the Ridge Road, were 
gathered the chosen representatives. On the lawns were grouped the Governor- 
General's Executive Council and ihe Members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, the Governors of Bomba)' and Madras and their full Councils and the 
other Provincial Chiefs similarly supported. Behind was a great company 
of spectators. Those who had taken part in the first reception ot Their 
Majesties at Selimgarh had proceeded straight to the Ridge, thus forming' the 
vanguard of the Royal college. The procession, as it topped the Ridge, 
advanced straight through the pavilion, and now we were able to admire the 
extraordinary richnesss of many of its components, for the sun at its meridian 
revealed the daring display of colour. First there were the Heralds, twelve 
British and twelve Indian, in tabards of crimson and gold, their silver trum¬ 
pets and silken hangings resplendent in the noontide glare. Led by a skew¬ 
bald drum horse and sounding flourishes, they turned right and left as they 
reached the theatre. Then the Chief Herald himself, Brigadier-General 
Peyton, a magnificent figure in a golden tabard blazoned with the arms of his 
Sovereign. Afterwards, perhaps the finest figures in Lhe procession, were the 
three representatives of tile Household Cavalrv, one each from the first and 
second Life Guards and the Horse Guards Blue, grand men oil grand horses, 
with their burnished cuirasses flashing back the sunlight. Then the King 
Emperor, sitting his charger lightly and grasping his Field Marshal’s baton 
in his hand. Even the duller habiliments of those assembled were relieved by 
the scarlet robes of the Judges and the Bishops in their academic dress. 
Arrived in the centre of the amphitheatre, His Imperial Majesty drew rein and 
waited until the carriage of the Queen Empress drew up on his left, the wives 
of the principal officials being gathered near the carriage. The Hon. Mr. J. 
L. Jenkins, Home Member and Vice-President of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, stepped forward and read the following address :— 

Mil)’ it please Your Imperial Majesties,— 

On behalf of the peoples of British India, we, the members of the 
Legislative Council of the Governor-General, with dutiful respect, desire 
to tender to Your Imperial Majesties a sincere and hearty welcome. 

We welcome Your Imperial Majestv as the first Sovereign of all India 
who has appeared on Indian soil in this ancient city, full of historic memo¬ 
ries, where man) 1 famous Kings and Emperors have kept regal state. The 
noble monuments of past glories which survive attest their greatness, vet 
the greatest of them in the plenitude of his power never held undivided 
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rule over the vast Empire which owns Your Imperial Majesty’s sway. 
Your Imperial Majesty's presence here is, therefore, an event without 
precedent in all the varied and moving scenes of Indian history and will 
for ever be memorable. 

Loyalty to the Sovereign is pre-eminently an Indian virtue, inculcated 
by sages and religious preceptors from time immemorial, and in all 
Your Imperial Majesty’s wide dominions, Your Imperial Majesty has no 
subjects more loyal and faithful than the' inhabitants of British India. 
The Indian Empire holds many peoples of diverse races, speaking various 
languages and professing different religions. But from the snowy heights 
of the Himalayas to legendary Rameswaram, from the mountain 
barriers of the West to the confines of China and Siam, they are all united 
in lovalty and devotion to Your Imperial Majesty’s throne and person ; 
and during the all too brief period of Y'our Imperial Majesty’s sojourn 
among us the feeling of joy and pride to which we endeavour to give 
expression here will be manifested in ever}- city and town and village 
throughout the land, with less pomp and circumstance, but no less 
enthusiasm. 

The pleasure which we feel at Your Imperial Majesty's coming is 
immeasurably enhanced by the gracious presence of Her Imperial Majesty, 
whom we welcome, not only as the illustrious consort of our Sovereign, 
but in the character held in the highest reverence in India and dear to all 
Indian hearts. 

We pray that Your Imperial Majesties may be granted health and 
happiness and length of days, and we wish that under Your Imperial 
Majesties’ beneficent rule the Indian Empire may continue steadily to 
advance in the ways of peace, prosperity and contentment. We are well 
assured that there is no wish nearer to Your Imperial Majesties' hearts. 

To this the King Emperor was pleased to reply in the following 

“In the name of the Queen Empress and on my own behalf 1 heartily 
thank you for your loyal and dutiful address, the words of which have 
deeply touched us. They recall those countless messages of affectionate 
devotion with which India, in common with all parts of my Dominions, 
greeted us on our Coronation in England and which have been repeated 
by all classes and creeds of rtiv Indian subjects since our arrival in vour 
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were marshalled outside the Lahore Gate. As each Chief reached the Gale, 
his followers entered and took position around him, and a new procession 
was formed which traversed the whole route, to the huge delight of the 
populace. There was much in this magnificent, sometimes barbaric display, 
which gave room for thought. Two elements struggled for mastery—the 
bizarre appanages of the more conservative courts, a microcosm of ancient 
India, and the successive bodies of Imperial Service Troops emblematic of 
the efficiency of to-day. First came the Princes in direct relation with the 
Government of India. “ Our Faithful Ally "• the Nizam, recently called to 
the “ntasnad’' so long filled by that stout friend of ours, his father, drove 
in a carriage of the vivid chrome yellow which is the colour of the State 
escorted by his dashing African bodyguard. Then followed the Gaekwar of 
Baroda with a bearded escort of dolmaned Sikhs, the Maharaja of Mysore, with 
his smart and soldierly Imperial Service Lancers, and the Chief of the stout 
Dogras, the Maharaja of Kashmir, who has great frontier responsibilities on 
the lonely confines of the Himalayas. To avoid questions of precedence the 
other Chiefs were marshalled in territorial groups. Foremost, of course, were 
the chivalrous and warlike heads of the great Rajputana Houses, led by 
the Maharajah of Jaipur, whose princely generosity has established 
a great permanent trust for the relief of sufferers from famine. His 
mail-clad warriors took us right back to the days of the Crusades, 
and to that later period when these brave sons of the desert maintained 
stubborn war against the growing power of the Moghul. Standard 
bearers with trailing colours, mounted drummers beating erratic rolls, 
caracolling horses clad in gold and silver net, spearmen and camelry— 
here we saw reproduced in the flesh the vivid pages of Tavernier and Bernier, 
and other sturdy pioneers who brought to Europe tales of the fabulous wealth 
of Ind. 


Central India should have been led by the Maharajah Scindia, but he 
was in personal attendance on the Sovereign : in his stead the young ruler ot 
Indore, fresh to the great responsibilities of the House of Holkar, was in the 
van, but most prominent in this group was the figure of the Begum of 
Bhopal, her lineaments concealed behind a bi/rka, the only woman who rules 
behind the veil, and whose capacity and success are eloquent of the possibilities 
which lie before woman in the Orient. The scene changed when the Maha¬ 
rajah of Travancore, with an escort of the Nair Brigade—drawn from the 
strange people where matriarchy still prevails—and the Maharajah of Cochin 
passed. With their territories in the southern limits of the Peninsula, these 
Chiefs are little in the public. gaze, and maintain a rigid orthodoxy 
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of steps, was the memorial tablet, hanging from a kind of derrick. At the 
corners of the pedestal basement were little groups of British and Indian 
soldiers and along one side, opposite that by which the King Emperor was to 
enter, were grouped the standards and colours of the regiments on duty. The 
spectators were all round in circular arrangement many deep, and conspicuous 
among them in the rear and to the side of the King's shamiana were the 
Indian Chiefs. The Imperial Cadet Corps formed a bright patch of colour in 
the front row of one section and the Veterans formed a brave row in another 
section. But the exigencies of space within the garden made the admission 
of spectators, except by tickets, impossible, so that the great masses of 
people had to be content with what they could see from without. The roofs 
of the Jumma Masjid and the Victoria Zenana Hospital were lined with sight¬ 
seers and all along the route to the King’s camp were vast throngs of 
people content with seeing their Sovereign pass, cheering as Their Imperial 
Majesties drove by. 

About 3-20 His Excellency the Governor-General and Lady Hardinge 
arrived and proceeded to the shamiana where the members of the Executive 
Committee and the executive officers in charge of the work were presented. 
A quarter of an hour later Their Imperial Majesties, driving in a State landau 
with four horses, escorted by a squadron of the 10th Hussars and a squadron 
of the nth Lancers, arrived at the entrance to the garden. From there 
to the site of the Memorial the pathway was lined by guards-of-honour 
on one side drawn from the 2nd Battalion Gordon Highlanders and the Royal 
Navy, on the other side from the Royal Marine Artillery and the 2nd Battalion 
2nd King Edward's Own Gurkha Rifles. Of these regiments, as of the 
cavalry regiments on duty, the late King Emperor was Colonel-in-Chief. 
As the guards-of-honour came to the salute, the Royal standard was hoisted 
on the Delhi Gate of the Fort close by. Then followed the presentation of the 
Committee, after which Their Majesties walked in procession, followed by the 
Governor-General and the suites in attendance, to the shamiana which 
covered the royal dais. A fanfare by the State trumpeters proclaimed- the 
advent of Their Majesties as they came near the pedestal and the spectators 
rose and loudly cheered. His Majesty wore Field Marshal's uniform, the 
Queen Empress a pale mauve dress of crcpc de chint with a hat trimmed with 
white feathers and black velvet, and both, by their repeated acknowledgments 
of the acclamation, showed their pleasure at the greeting offered them. 

Having taken their seats, on the dais, Their Imperial Majesties 
attentively listened while the Governor-General, on behalf of the Executive 
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Committee to whom the Memorial scheme has been entrusted, read the 
following* address :— 

May it please Your Imperial Majesty, 

On behalf of the Committee of the All India Memorial to your 
illustrious and greatly beloved father the King Emperor Edward 
VII, I have the honour to ask Your Imperial Majesty to place in 
position the memorial stone of a statue to his memory, to which sub¬ 
scriptions have been contributed by thousands and thousands of Your 
Imperial Majesty's loyal and devoted subjects in India, rich and poor 
sharing the privilege of testifying to the love and reverence with 
which the name of their illustrious ruler will ever be cherished. 

In the statue that is to adorn this pedestal will be enshrined a 
lasting pledge of the gratitude of the many millions of your Indian 
people for the peace, justice and prosperity that prevailed during 
the late King Emperor’s all too short but strenuous reign, which 
brought him, in the glorious victories of peace, the reward of high 
endeavours and of duty unflinchingly fulfilled. 

In this city of ancient historic memories and heroic achieve¬ 
ments, the statue of our great and revered King Emperor will 
stand, not only as a splendid sentinel guarding the records of the 
great dynasties of the past and of the loyal devotion to your Throne 
of the countless races and people of Your Majesty's great Empire 
in India, but it will remain as a lasting symbol of the love of 
England and her rulers for India and her people, and a guarantee 
of their power and desire to lead India forward on the path of 
noble aims and high aspirations. 

And now, in asking Your Imperial Majesty to place this stone 
in position, we entrust this noble memorial of a most illustrious 
Sovereign to the homage of posterity and to the loyal keeping 
of Your Imperial Majesty's Indian subjects. 

The King Emperor then rose and in a clear voice, audible to a 
large proportion of those present, replied as follows :— 

-The address which you have just* read has touched my 

heart and awakened memories of what we all, and I most of all, 
owe to my dear father the late King Emperor. 
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invariable custom of the King Emperor and Queen Empress, the day was 
observed as a day of rest and Their Imperial Majesties attended the 
great church service on the grounds of the Delhi garrison. Although these 
visits are private, it is violating no confidence in saying that the charm and 
friendliness of His Imperial Majesty's demeanour have made a deep impres¬ 
sion on all his feudatories. In many cases, of course, His Imperial Majesty 
was renewing friendships established during his long tour in India as Prince 
of Wales and cemented by renewed visits at home. In others he was meeting 
Chiefs for the first time. But in all cases the'Chiefs received left the Royal 
presence with lively impressions of His Imperial Majesty's charm of manner 
and of his interest in them and their work. In this connection a story may 
be told which, if not literally true, is very suggestive of the real attitude of 
Indian Princes towards the Crown. Those who were present in Jaipur in 
1905, when the Maharaja received the Prince of Wales, will remember what 
exceptional marks of homage the distinguished ruler of that prosperous State 
paid to the King's son—how the Royal carriage drove through the heart of 
the palace and the Maharajah sat immobile on the gam\ never moving until 
the last sound of the Royal salute had died away. Now it has come for the 
same ruler to visit the King Emperor and he did so in a manner profoundly 
suggestive of the loyalty which animates the great Rajput Chiefs. The Maha¬ 
rajah laid his sword at His Imperial Majesty's feet and at first refused to be 
seated in his presence. “ My ancestors were not seated in the presence of the 
Moghul,” he is reported to have said, “and you are far greater than the 
greatest of the Moghuls.” It was almost with difficulty that His Imperial 
Majesty induced the Maharajah to be seated. The story may not be literally 
true, but it aptly illustrates the profound respect in which our Indian Princes 
hold the Throne and their personal feeling towards His Imperial Majesty. 

Whilst this completed the official programme, Their Imperial Majesties 
supplemented it by many additions. These must have made a severe tax on 
their time, for yesterday was the day of the arrival of the English mail. This 
mail was delivered at Delhi in record time, the Bombay, Baroda Railway 
carrying it over their Nagda-Mutlra line in twenty-two hours, or at an average 
speed over the whole distance of forty miles an hour. This must establish a 
record for long distance travelling in India and reflects the greatest credit on 
the staff of the Companj'. 

In the afternoon Her Imperial Majesty received a deputation of Indian 
ladies, who presented her with two pieces of jewellery. One piece is a large 
square emerald, carved and engraved-and set in diamonds. It is an historic 
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jewel that has survived from Moghul times and is therefore peculiarly appro¬ 
priate for presentation at Delhi. The other piece is a necklace consisting of 
seven large cabochon emeralds set in rosettes of diamonds, the centre one 
having also a large drop emerald pendant. This graceful act, undertaken on 
behalf of the women of India, is due to the initiative of the Maharajah of 
Patiala and his Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali Khan, and the presentation was 
made in the presence of a large and representative gathering of Indian ladies. 
Amongst those present were the Maharani of .Patiala, the Maharani of 
Kapurlhala, three sisters of the Maharajah of Patiala, the Maharani of Mour- 
hhanj, the Khalsia Maharani, the Begum of Janjira, Lady Harnam Singh, 
the Tikka Rani of Kapurthala, the Rani of Malerkotla, the Maharani of 
Vizianagram and her daughter, the Rani of Gajapati, Lady Tata, Lady 
Mehta, Mrs. M. A. N. Hydri, Mrs. Dadabhoy, Mrs. Sinha, Mrs. Madholkar, 
and several other ladies from Northern India. In this distinguished company 
of ladies there were a variety, a beauty and a magnificence of dress and 
jewellery that obviously greatly interested the Queen Empress, who unfor¬ 
tunately was prevented by her engagements from spending any length of time 
among them. The ceremony began with the reading of a short address by 
Lad_\’ Hardinge. This address, printed and handsomely decorated on white 
satin with gold embroidery, was then handed to Her Majesty, after which the 
presentation of the jewels was made by the Maharani of Patiala. The Queen 
Empress, placing the gift by her side, then read the following speech of thanks, 
a translation of which in Urdu was then read on her behalf by Mrs. Grant :— 

“The beautiful spirit of your welcome affects me deeply, and I 
trust that those who meet me here to-day will themselves accept and 
convey to the sisterhood of this Empire my warm thanks for their 
gentle greeting's and sincere homage. I desire to assure you all of my 
ever-increasing solicitude for the happiness and welfare of those who 
live 1 within the walls.' The pages of history have set forth what 
splendid influences for good can be brought to bear in their homes by 
the women of India, and the annals of its noble races are coloured by 
acts of devoted fealty and magnificent service as fruits of the lessons 
instilled by mothers in the hearts and minds of their children. I 
have learnt with deep satisfaction the evolution which is gradually but 
surely taking place amongst the inmates of the purdah, and I am con¬ 
vinced that you all desire to encourage education amongst your 
children, so that they may grow up fitted to become useful and 
cultivated companions to -their future husbands. The jewel you have 
given me will ever be precious in my eyes, and whenever I wear it, 
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always stately and majestic, has an even greater charm and grace when thus 
seen in the intimacy of an informal gathering. 

In the afternoon Their Majesties visited the polo ground and the 
scene was a memorable one. There are two polo grounds and a football 
field lying side by side, the division between each being a large mound, with 
a terrace on either side. The accommodation for spectators is, therefore, on 
a very large scale, and on Saturday the late comer found it difficult to get a 
seat anywhere. In the centre ground of the three the Inniskillings were 
playing Kishengarh in the semi-final of the tournament, and the first chukker 
was just over when the Royal carriage drove up with a cavalry escort. The 
other semi-final, between the King’s Dragoon Guards and Bhopal, was over, 
so that the crowd of spectators at this match was greater than usual, and 
directly the King alighted from his carriage he was received with cheers which 
could be heard in the camps nearly two miles away. The King and Queen 
with their suite had a central place reserved for them, but unfortunately soon 
after they sat down to watch the game a collision occurred which put one 
of the Kishengarh players out of action. As soon as it was seen that this 
player would be unable to go on with the game, His Majesty sent an A.-D.-C. 
to make enquiries as to the nature of his injuries. 

A few minutes later the King, accompanied by Lord Hardinge and his 
Staff, walked across the polo ground to the football ground, where the Lanca¬ 
shire Fusiliers were playing the Border Regiment. There the mounds on 
either side of the field were packed with a crowd, of whom three-quarters must 
have been soldiers, and the)' gave His Majesty a reception that in volume of 
sound and genuine enthusiasm has not and probably cannot be surpassed in 
India. As the King made his way to the stand, the crowd surged round him 
much as it did round his father when he led in the Derbv winner. Obviously 
the army was delighted that the King should go among them in such a way 
and take an interest in what in India is essentially the Tommy’s game. A 
King who will go in plain clothes—and he was wearing a grey topee and grey 
lounge suit—and sit watching a soldiers’ football match for the best part of an 
hour, is a King after the soldier’s own heart. When he made his way back 
to rejoin the Queen, it was with difficulty that he could pass through the 
cheering mob, and the police and soldiers were able only with considerable 
effort to make a way for him. This visit to the football match came to those 
who were looking on as a surprise. The King has all the tact which distin¬ 
guishes his father and to the many Indians present, in particular, it must 
have appealed with added force-after the pomp and ceremony of the past few 
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The ecclesiastical ceremony being concluded, the commanding officers 
and officers for the new colours advanced to the pile of drums, and each 
regimental party of four advanced in turn to His Imperial Majesty, received 
the colours, and at a slow march returned to their positions behind the drums. 
Then the seven commanding officers advanced in line and were addressed as 
follows by the King Emperor :— 

“ I am very glad to have this opportunity of giving new colours 
to so many of my battalions while I am in India. The presentation 
of colours is a solemn occasion in the history of a regiment, for you 
then bid farewell to the old flag, which bears upon it the records of 
past achievements, receiving in return a new flag, upon which it lies 
with you to inscribe the names of future victories, recalling with pride 
the deeds of those who have gone before you and looking forward 
with hope into the coming days. 

“ Remember, these are no common flags which I am commit¬ 
ting to your keeping. A colour is a sacred ensign, ever by its 
inspiration, though no longer by its presence, a rallying point in 
battle. It is the emblem of duty, the outward sign of your allegiance 
to God, your Sovereign and country, to be looked up to, to be vene¬ 
rated and to be passed down untarnished by succeeding generations." 

Each commanding officer received in turn a copy of this address and 
then rejoined the colour parties, after which the colours were marched to the 
accompaniment of “ The Grenadiers " to the front of the old colours. 

At this point there occurs the most moving incident of the parade. A 
general salute is ordered, and as the bands play “ Auld Lang Syne" the old 
colours are slowly marched to the rear of the battalions and cased and their 
place is taken by the new colours. It is a deposition of the worn old 
emblems that is witnessed with fefelings of deep regret, a vivid illustration 
of the arrival of the inevitable hour. 

A Royal salute follows and Their Imperial Majesties make their wav to 
the adjoining polo ground, where the two Indian regiments, the 18th Infantry 
and the 90th Punjabis, are drawn in a square to receive their colours. The 
crowd of spectators follows Their Majesties and watches the repetition ol the 
ceremony, which is similar in all respects to that tor the British battalions, 
except that there is no consecration service. The former of these two fine 
regiments W'as raised in 1795, the latter four years later. Both have seen 
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active service, the iSth bearing' on its colours “Burma 1885 to 1887,’ and 
the 90 th has the honours, “ Ava,” “Afghanistan 1878-80," and “Burma 
1885 to 18S7." The following stirring words were addressed by the King 
Emperor to his Indian soldiers :— 

“ For many ages the colours of a regiment were its rallying 
point in battle. To-day they remain an emblem of duty, the outward 
symbol of allegiance to God and Empire and a record of past 
victories. As such I commit these new colours to your keeping. 
May they recall to the old soldiers gallant deeds of the past and 
kindle within their younger comrades zeal for fresh achievements and 
for devoted service to the Crown. Religious freedom is now your 
birthright. Consecrate these colours as you will recognise in them a 
sacred trust. In your hands they arc safe. Under their inspiration 
you will, I know, ever maintain untarnished the proud record of 
your forefathers." 

The ceremony over, Their Imperial Majesties returned to camp amid 
the ringing cheers of those who had gathered to watch the scene. 

Before Their Imperial Majesties left the polo ground after the pre¬ 
sentation of colours, they spent some minutes inspecting and talking with 
the Veterans who were present. The Veterans, of whom there are thirty 
Europeans and eight hundred and fifty Indians in camp, arc a fine and imposing 
body of men in whom Their Majesties take a particular interest. All the Euro¬ 
peans and eightv-one of the Indians are the possessors of either the Indian Order 
of British India or the Distinguished Service Medal. To-day the King 
Emperor spoke to all the Europeans as he passed down the line, singling out 
for special attention an old Bengal Horse Artilleryman, named Major Allum, 
whom he at once recognized as having been presented to him last week at the 
railway station. Major Allum is eighty-four years old and has two pre- 
Mutinv medals, but bears his age lightly. The Queen Empress talked with 
him for some time, also with Mr. Thitton, one of the most distinguished of 
the gallant survivors from Mutiny day's. Only one of this war-worn band 
wears the Victoria Cross, Mr. James Roots, and his decoration was at once 
noticed by the King- Emperor. The senior in rank, though not in age and 
length of service, in the Veterans’ Camp is Major-General A. S. Hunter. 
Among the ranks of the Indian Veterans one saw an extraordinary variety' ot 
medals and decorations, and the family history of these men would, if one 
could only know' it in full, he a marvellous tale. On parade this morning, for 
instance, were two gray-bearded subadar majors, late of the 23rd Sikh 
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Pioneers. They are father and son. With them and several others the King 
Emperor slopped to shake hands before he left the ground. 

Everyone in Delhi who is anyone assembled on the ground to witness 
the finals of the tournament, which has provided a pleasant lighter side to the 
more serious responsibilities of the week. Their Imperial Majesties the King 
Emperor and the Queen Empress graced the proceedings with their presence 
and were preceded on the ground bv His Excellency the Governor-General 
and Ladv Hardinge. Her Imperial Majesty had also graciously consented to 
present the cup to the winners, and this provided a charming spectacle. As 
soon as the bugle announcing that the match was over had sounded—the 
Inniskillings having beaten the King's Dragoon Guards by four goals to one— 
the rigid police precautions were relaxed and the spectators on the far side 
of the ground rushed across the sward and made a dense mass round the 
pavilion wherein Their Imperial Majesties had watched the game. All were 
permitted to approach and this gave the proceedings that happy touch of inform¬ 
ality and accessibility which so agreeably breaks a succession of State cere¬ 
monials. The Queen Empress came half-way down the steps of the pavilion 
and presented the cup to the winning team, who had the honour of being 
personally presented. As Their Imperial Majesties drove off the ground in. 
State, the scene was one of tremendous -enthusiasm. The great crowd broke 
into tumultuous cheering, hats were waved aloft, turbans were thrown into the 
air and thousands ran alongside the carriage as if reluctant to leave it. It was 
very instructive to note the intense anxiety of the sepoys to see the Padishah 
and his consort. They took it in turns to lift each other up so that each 
might have a view of Their Imperial Majesties and carry away a memory of 
the day. By this happy relaxation of formalities the simple ceremony of the 
afternoon was turned into a popular festival, where all might meet on common 
ground—the field of sportsmanship where East and West find their truest bond 
of Union. 

The weather is to-night giving cause for some anxiety. It has grown 
milder and milder and the clouds have banked up. The storm which arose 
in Persia has travelled as far as Baluchistan. Those who know Delhi best are 
somewhat pessimistic and fear that rain may be pattering on the roofs of the 
canvas city before morning. The prospect is too unpleasant to contemplate. 
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irregular circle of the whole. On the south side was the smaller, yet the main 
amphitheatre, a wholly graceful covered building of carved woodwork in 
the Saracenic style, embracing a third of a circle, painted a snowy white, its 
miniature domes just touched with gold, its seats on a carpet of crimson cloth 
rising tier on tier until they culminated in the central boxes of trellis work for 
the women behind the veil. On the north, constituting fully one-half of a circle 
with a much larger radius, was a huge ramp, terraced for seats and divided 
into sections, where places were reserved for six thousand school children and 
seats for eight thousand persons, the remainder being free for all who might 
come to see their King Emperor. The size of the amphitheatre may be 
gathered front these facts; measured from inside, the larger circle had a 
diameter of six hundred yards, the privileged spectators numbered twelve 
thousand, the general public accommodated were fifty thousand and twenty- 
thousand troops were mustered in the arena. In the south centre stood the 
Royal Canopy and Throne, a marble basement rising by three gradual stages 
to the thrones, protected by a light roof of dark crimson cloth borne on gilded 
pillars and shaded by a deep crimson fringe with golden edgings. Crowning 
the canopy was a graceful dome which glistered like refined gold. From the 
Royal Canopy and Throne a broad walk led to the Durbar Shamiana, which 
almost touched the covered amphitheatre at its centre—a square structure also 
roofed with heavilv-fringed crimson cloth on gilded pillars, sheltering a dais 
reached by a triple ascent. From the Royal Canopy and Throne there 
radiated three main roads of the smoothest red laterite, one running northward 
and bisecting the larger amphitheatre, and two, east and west, dividing the 
public amphitheatre from the reserved. A narrower road ran round both 
amphitheatres, except where the lesser one was linked with the Durbar 
Shamiana : there it turned inward and swept round the Royal Thrones. 

This then was the position. The Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, 
the Ruling Princes and the officers of State, with the privileged guests, gathered 
in the smaller amphitheatre. They faced directly the Durbar Shamiana with 
its thrones, then the Royal Canopy and golden thrones, on a higher level : 
the ingenious alternation of levels and the open construction adopted permit¬ 
ted an uninterrupted view of Their Imperial Majesties. Beyond again, past 
the Massed Bands and Volunteers, stood the serried ranks of the troops. 
Then, virtually on the horizon, were arrayed, tier on tier, the people of Delhi 
and its environs crowding the great Spectators’ Mound. 

Such was the framework : as soon as the sun had warmed the still 
morning air and lifled the night mists, the task of limning the picture began. 




SCENE IN THE AMPHITHEATRE. 


Contrary to the forebodings of the pessimists, the day was cxquisiteb fine, 
with no more than enough of cloud to temper the heat. First came the 
troops. They marched with blare of bugle and beat of drum from their 
outlying camps until the Kingsway and Princes' Road were held by an 
unbroken array of Horse and Foot. Then they began Lo march into the 
arena and there twenty thousand armed men, representing till the units 
present in Delhi, were massed. The Cavalry were dismounted, distinguished 
only by their flashing lance heads and fluttering pennons upright in the ground. 
Conspicuous even in this splendid array of the fighting forces of the Empire 
was a detachment of the Royal Marine Artillery, a force rarel\ seen in India, 
and of Bluejackets, bringing a breath of salt air, posted on either side of the 
Central Road, whilst amongst the Cavalry contingent the vivid yellow tunics 
of Skinner's Horse showed how the historical tradition is maintained in the 
Indian Army. The Volunteer contingents now assembled in Delhi had pride 
of place in the immediate vicinity of the throne. Whilst the eye rested with 
joy on this splendid representation of the finest fighting force in the world, 
those who knew picked out with pride the great segment allotted to the 
Imperial Service Troops, for the)- symbolised the conversion of the useless 
paraphernalia of the Native States into soldierly regiments of Horse and 
Foot and a free gift from the Ruling Chiefs of near an Army Corps to the 
defence of the Empire. Then the school children arrived and painted the 
tawny grev of the ramp vivid yellows and blues and reds with their turbans. 
The people came in their tens of thousands, until large as the amphitheatre 
was it barely sufficed for their accommodation, and they rose, a sea of eager 
rustling faces fronting the throne. 

Now the bustle of arrival 
state and helped us to realise 
geneity the forces which have 
been welded into the Indian 
Empire by the arts of war and 
of liberal peace. Their dash¬ 
ing escorts revived recollec¬ 
tions of the irregular Indian 
horse, and the Baluchis from 
the far North-West, with their 
oiled black ringlets, and the 
rulers of Sikkim and Bhutan, 
evidencing their Mongolian 
connection, brought home 
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Lady Hardingc. Ill their surtouts of gold cloth, their turbans caught up with 
aigrettes, these little nobles, whose dignity was matchless, were the cynosure 
of all eves. They gravely followed Their Excellencies to their seats on the 
right of the thrones and grouped themselves with the Staff : all then waited 
with strained expectancy for the coming of the King. 

Their Imperial Majesties arrived in the Imperial state in which their 
loyal subjects love to see them. They were escorted by a great cavalcade of 
horse, the ioth Royal Hussars, “N" Battery of the Royal Horse Artillery, 
the 18th Tiwana Lancers, the scarlet-coated Bodyguard, and the splendidly 
martial Imperial Cadets. Thev drove in a state landau drawn by four handsome 
bays, with scarlet postilions and outriders. They were preceded by a picked 
Bodyguard of their own Household cavalry, three men from the Lifeguards 
and the Blues, in all the daring panoply of shining steel. They were clad in 
their superb coronation robes and wore Imperial diadems resplendent with 
jewels which caught and gave back the noontide sun. They were sheltered 
by the golden umbrellas which from time immemorial have been the insignia 
of royalty in the East. Harbingered by the thunder of artillery they passed 
into the arena at a measured walk. It was a moment of uncontrollable 
enthusiasm. The vast audience rose as one man ; the Indians salaamed their 
deep obeisance, and then from near a hundred thousand throats burst a storm 
of cheering. Bowing their acknowledgments, Their Imperial Majesties passed 
right along the .Spectators' Mound, recognising with special graciousness 
the passion of cheering which broke from the school children whose variegated 
pagris irradiated with colour, and so up the central aisle to the Durbar 
Shamiana, attended in this last stage of their progress only by the Bodyguard 
and the Imperial Cadets. There they paused whilst the Royal Standard spread 
its gorgeous quarterings to the breeze from a lofty central flagstaff, the silver 
sheen of naked steel flickered across the arena as the guards of honour and 
all the troops came to the Royal salute, and from the Massed Bands rolled 
out, a great volume of music, the sonorous strains of the National Anthem. 

The wave of sound died down. Lord Hardinge stepped forward to 
receive his King and Queen, deft hands arranged their flowing robes and 
marshalled the pages, and Their Imperial Majesties walked in stately procession 
to the thrones. The King Emperor’s train was borne by six Indian princes, 
the Maharajahs of Jodhpur and Bharatpur, the Maharajah Kumar Himmat 
Singh of Idar, the Maharajah Kumar Sadul Singh of Bikanir, the grandson 
of the Maharajah of Orcha, and Sahebzada Wahiduz Zafar Khan of Bhopal. 
That of Her Imperial Majesty >\as carried by the Thakore Saheb of Palitana, 
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diamond and emerald diadem glittered on her exquisitel) fair hair. Diamonds 
and emeralds encircled her neck. Before seating themselves Their Imperial 
Majesties bowed graciously to the right and to the left, in response to the 
renewed plaudits that rang through the amphitheatre. 

Sir Henrv McMahon, the Master of the Ceremonies, now approached 
the Sovereign and craved leave to open the Durbar. His Imperial Majesty 
having intimated his assent the clarion notes of the trumpets rang out again 
and a great roll of drums went up front the Massed Bands. I he Durbar was 
now open. The King Emperor having announced his intention of addressing 
the assemblage, rose, and taking a roll of manuscript prepared to deliver the 
message that all India has been waiting with an eager expectancy buttressed 
by confidence. He stood, a slight figure, full ot dignitv and firmness, yet 
withal there was that air of intimacy and personal charm which King- George 
the Fifth infuses into the most stately ceremony. His crown scintillated wdth 
many faceted gems, his robes swept back from his shoulders in rich purple 
folds, the emblems of the most cherished Order ot chivaln in Christendom, 
the GarLer, snatched the sun's rays and gave them back in lull measure. 
Beside him stood the Oueen Empress, a regal figure of ineffable splendour 
and power, her exquisite fairness seeming the embodiment of the spirit of 
western womanhood illumining the Orient. Bearded Native Officers, im¬ 
passive of mien, their breasts aglow with the tokens of many fights, their 
embroidered coats and turbans stiff with gold, held aloft the eastern emblems 
of royalty, the fringed chhatri , the mom-cha of peacock's feathers, the svraj 
mukh and the ckoiori of flaxen yaks' tails, or firmly grasped golden maces 
surmounted by the English symbol of sovereignty, the Crown, On the right 
of his Imperial Majesty, and a little to the rear, stood the great servant of the 
Crown to whom the King Emperor has entrusted the governance of his Indian 
peoples, and who has already earned their confidence : behind were grouped 
his fascinated pages, the officers of his household, and the Staffs. Facing him 
were twelve thousand of the elect of the Indian Empire—the chosen officers 
who are responsible, under the Crown, for the good government of a fifth of 
the human race, the Feudatories and Chiefs to whom Providence has committed 
the care of seventy millions of people, a large company of English ladies and 
ot bright-eyed Indian women behind the veil. The troops stood silently to 
arms : the huge throng on the Spectators' Mound thought— if we could only 
know, how much easier the task of the governance of India would be ? 

1'he almost painful silence was broken by the first words of the 
Imperial Message. Full, rich,_ resonant, they gripped his audience instantly 
and held it enwrapped. The King Emperor is one of the finest speakers of 
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the English language, yet never has his wonderful voice carried further than 
when it bore, from horn to horn of the semicircle, the wise and simple words 
of his speech, charged with such vibrant earnestness and sympathy. His 
Majesty spoke as follows :— 

It is with genuine feelings of thankfulness and satisfaction that I 
stand here to-day among you. This year has been to the. Queen 
Empress and myself one of many great ceremonies and of an unusual, 
though happy, burden of toil. But in spite of time and distance, the 
grateful recollections of our last visit to India have drawn us again to 
the land which we then learned to love and we started with bright hopes 
on our long journey to revisit the country in which we had already 
met the kindness of a home. In doing so, I have fulfilled the wish, 
expressed in my message of last July, to announce to you in person 
my Coronation, celebrated on the 22nd of June, in Westminster Abbe)-, 
when by the Grace of God the Crown of my forefathers was placed on 
my head with solemn form and ancient ceremony. By my presence 
with the Queen Empress I am also anxious to show our affection for 
the loyal Princes and faithful people of India and how dear to our 
hearts is the welfare and happiness of the Indian Empire. 

It is, moreover, my desire that those who could not be present at 
the solemnity of the Coronation should have the opportunity of taking 
part in its commemoration at Delhi. It is a sincere pleasure and 
gratification to myself and to the Queen Empress to behold the vast 
assemblage, and in it my Governors and trusty officials, my great 
Princes, representatives of the people, and deputations from the 
military forces of my Indian Dominion. I shall receive in person 
with heartfelt satisfaction the homage and allegiance which they 
loyally desire to render. 

I am deeply impressed with the thought that a spirit of 
sympathy and affectionate goodwill unites the Princes and people 
with me on this historic occasion. In token of these sentiments I 
have decided to commemorate the event of my Coronation by certain 
marks of my special favour and consideration, and these I will later 
on to-day cause to be announced by the Governor-General to this 

Finally, I rejoice to have this opportunity of renewing in my 
• own person those assurances which have been given you by my 

revered predecessors of the maintenance of your rights and privileges 
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and of my earnest concern for your welfare, peace and content¬ 
ment. May the Divine favour of Providence watch over my people 
and assist me in my utmost endeavour to promote their happiness 
and prosperity. 

To all present, Feudatories and subjects, I tender my loving- 
greetings. 

The sonorous tones ceased. There was a momentary pause, for the 
Message, and the simple directness of the closing passage, spoken from the 
heart, had aroused emotions which struggled for expression. Then, a 
spontaneous tribute of homage, the assembly rose and broke into a volume of 
cheering again and again renewed. 

Now commenced the ceremony of the Homage, the forma! public 
acknowledgment of allegiance. His Excellency the Governor-General 
approached the Throne, bowed, drew nearer, bowed again, then finally 
advanced, made deep obeisance and returned to his seat. He was followed 
by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, and the ordinary members of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council in a body. Then came the Ruling 
Chiefs in political relations A’ith the Government of India and the Agents to 
the Governor-General and Residents in territorial order. His Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, distinguished as usual by the Spartan severity of his 
attire, was in the van, by virtue of his position as ruler of the Premier Native 
State, followed by H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, H. H. the Maharajah of 
Mysore and H. H. the Maharajah of Kashmir. Rajputana led the Terri¬ 
torial Chiefs, succeeded by Central India, Baluchistan, and the picturesque 
representatives of Sikkim and Bhutan. Followed the representatives of 
British India, Sir Lawrence Jenkins, Chief Justice, and the Puisne Judges 
of the High Court of Bengal, and all the members of the Governor- 
General's Legislative Council. His Excellency the Governor of Madras 
was succeeded by his Executive Council, the Ruling Chiefs in political 
relations with the Governor of Madras and the Provincial Representatives of 
Madras, and this precedent was followed throughout the Homage. It was a 
very long ceremony, lasting nearly an hour, for the introduction of the new 
feature, which is the distinguishing note of this Durbar, the formal and distinct 
place of the representatives of British India, both at the State Entry cvhere 
they received Their Imperial Majesties on the Ridge and at the Durbar where 
they joined in the homage, protracted the proceedings. It gave us space, 
however, to ponder on the significance of His Imperial Majesty's message, 
and the interval was bridged by the playing of Schubert’s “ Are Maria " and 
other soft music by the Massed Bands. Owing to the length of the proceedings 



Pavilion. Hand in hand they advanced along the broad open walk. 
Indian officers carrying golden maces preceded them, the scions of the 
noblest houses in Hindustan bore their flowing trains, more Native Officers 
raised aloft the Oriental insignia of sovereignty. His Excellency the Governor- 
General and Lady Hardinge followed, with the Minister in attendance, Lord 
Crewe, His Highness the Duke of Teck, and the Mistress of the Robes, 
the Duchess of Devonshire : then, after an interval, the other members of the 
suite. A quiver went round the amphitheatre as the vast audience sprang to 
its feet and, whilst the Massed -Bands thundered out the strains of Frederick 
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of stability, of fixity of purpose and continuity of policy in an administration of 
bewildering change. To India the Crown is the pledge of tolerance and liber¬ 
ality ; the principles Queen Victoria wove into her Proclamation have passed 
unchanged to her son and grandson. To each of the estates represented in 
the amphitheatre to-day, the Crown stood as special protector : to the Princes, 
of their traditional rights and privileges : to the middle classes whose growing 
influence is the natural outcome of Indian polity, of equality of opportunity : 
to the proletariat, of sympathy. The unity _ of Empire centres in the Crown : 
the unity of India is enwrapped in the Crown : the fact of the crowned King 
announcing his coronation in person to his Indian peoples was a declaration of 
the oneness of India with the far-flung dominions under the Crown. 

This high Imperial note was echoed in the succeeding ceremonial. The 
Massed Bands sounded a summons to the Heralds, a resonant, clamorous, 
insistent call of silver trumpets and muffled drums. The Heralds obeyed. 
From their posts without the amphitheatre they responded with a flourish of 
trumpets. Advancing up the amphitheatre, again the clarion notes rang out, 
whilst the golden tabards and gleaming instruments of the twenty-four 
trumpeters, English and Indian in equal proportion, formed a vivid spatter 
of colour on the plain. Then dividing into two single ranks, the trumpeters 
trotted round the arena, re-united in the centre road, formed rank before the 
Thrones and blew a third and final fanfare. Commanded to read the Royal 
Proclamation announcing the solemnity of His Imperial Majesty’s Coronation 
in London on June the 22nd, Brigadier-General Peyton, the Herald-in-Chief, 
a splendid figure on a great horse, his tabard stiff with gold and blazoned 
with the arms of his Sovereign, made known to all in far-reaching stentorian 
tones the solemn rite at Westminster, a message couched in the sonorous 
archaic English of the College of Heralds. The Assistant Herald, the Hon. 
Malik Umar Hyat Khan, C.I.E., repeated the proclamation in liquid Urdu. 
The proclamation ran as follows :— 

GEORGE R. I. 

Whereas, by Our Royal Proclamations bearing date the 
nineteenth day of July and the seventh day of November, in the 
year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and ten, in the first year 
of Our reign, We did publish and declare Our Royal intention, by 
the favour and blessing of Almighty God, to celebrate the Solemnity 
of Our Royal Coronation upon the twenty-second day of June, one 
thousand nine hundred and eleven. 

And whereas, by fhe favour and blessing ot Almighty God, We 
were enabled to celebrate the said Solemnity upon Thursday, the 
22nd June last. 
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This was I he Durbar boon, the secret of which had been so well kept and 
somewhat irrational expectation based upon it. Facing the distant Spectators’ 
Mound as he had perforce to do, Lord Hardinge was audible only to those in 
the immediate vicinity as he read this notification :— 

To all to whom these presents may come— 

By the Command of His Most Excellent Majesty George the 
Fifth, by the Grace of God, King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India, I, his Governor-General, 
do hereby declare and notify the grants, concessions, reliefs and 
benefactions, which His Imperial Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to bestow upon this glorious and mejnorable occasion. 

Humbly and dutifully submissive - to His Most Gracious 
Majesty's will and pleasure, the Government of India have resolved, 
with the approval of His Imperial Majesty's Secretary of State, to 
acknowledge the predominant claims of educational advancement 
upon the resources of the Indian Empire, and have decided, in 
recognition of a very commendable demand, to set themselves to 
making education in India as accessible and wide as possible. 
With' this purpose they propose at once to devote fifty lakhs to the 
promotion of truly popular education, and it is the firm intention of 
Government to add to the grant now' announced further grants in 
future years on a generous scale. 

Graciously recognising the signal and faithful services of His 
forces by land and seas, the King Emperor has charged me to 
announce the award of half a month's pay of rank to all non-com¬ 
missioned officers and men and reservists, both of His British Army- 
in India and of His Indian Army, to the equivalent ranks of the 
Royal Indian Marine, and to all permanent employes of departmental 
or non-combatant establishments paid from the military estimates, 
whose pay may not exceed the sum of fifty rupees monthly. 

Furthermore, His Imperial Majesty has been graciously pleased 

That from henceforth the loyal Native officers, men and 
reservists of His Indian Army shall be eligible for the grant of the 
Victoria Cross' for Valour ; 

That membership of the Order of British India shall be increased 
during the decade following this His Imperial Majesty's. Coronation 
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;liic1 permission was granted. The Massed Bands sounded the first bars of 
God Save the King : all rose and joined in the singing. Their Imperial Majesties 
entered their carriage ; the splendid cavalcade was re-formed; and at a walk 
the Royal Procession passed out of the arena, whilst the guns fired a Royal 
salute and once more salvoes of cheering punctuated each stage of the progress. 

All the morning we had been wondering what was in the minds of the 
fifty-thousand people, representing all classes in Delhi and its environs, 
close packed on the Spectators’ Mound. WelJ the veil was half fitted for a 
moment. The King and Queen had left. The Provincial Governors and the 
Indian Princes had taken their departure. All police precautions and regula¬ 
tions were relaxed. Then there was a sudden and spontaneous movement 
from the Mound to the Thrones, and lens of thousands prostrated themselves 
in humble obeisance before the symbols of kingly power. The Hindu Shastras 
say that blessed is the man who has looked upon the face of the King. These 
people had looked upon the King, surrounded by all the pomp and panoply of 
state. Not satisfied, they' desired to prostrate themselves before the Thrones. 
This unrehearsed incident indicates far more clearly than any description or 
subtle analysis what is the real attitude and sentiment of the mass of the Indian 
people toward the institution of monarchy and the person of the Emperor. 

His Imperial Majesty’s announcement is the overwhelming topic of 
the hour. Wherever men are congregated the startling declaration of policy 
it proclaimed is discussed. Even whilst the splendour of the Durbar is fresh 
in imagination and the brilliance of that final unsurpassed scene is an amazing 
picture in the memory, the probable effect of these changes is the only topic 
of conversation. Perhaps it scarcely need be said that whilst outside those 
whose interests lie in Calcutta there is an overwhelming consensus of opinion 
in favour of the move of the capital of India to Delhi, and this decision is 
particularly welcome to the Ruling Princes, the very gravest doubts are felt 
as to the wisdom of again changing the administrative boundaries of Bengal. 
The effect of this decision on Mahomedan opinion is very seriouslv discussed. 
There are those who predict a great agitation amongst Bengalis against the 
change, on the ground that they have lost more to Delhi than they gain front 
Dacca. The Beharis are delighted at this realisation of their most cherished 
hopes. But really, opinion is inchoate and has not the necessary data on which 
to form a ripe judgment. The important Stale papers, in which the reasons for 
this policy are elaborated, have not been made generally available here. In 
these circumstances, definite opinion is premature. We have to take our stand 
on this firm ground. This is the King’s will. It is final. It is the duty of 
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H. E. the Governor-General, in proposing the Royal toast, said : “ With 
His Imperial Majesty's gracious permission, it is mv proud privilege on this 
unique occasion in the history of India to have the honour of proposing the 
health of Their Imperial Majesties, our King Emperor and Queen Empress. 
Many conquering hosts have in bygone centuries swept over this land, some 
leaving devastation behind them, while others established famous dynas¬ 
ties, of which many historic monuments happily still remain in testimony 
of their splendour and magnificence, and not a few of the finest of these in 
Delhi itself. Still, whatever may be the pasl.historic memories of Delhi, none 
can vie with that of the scene which we have all witnessed to-day when our 
noble King Emperor, in company with his most gracious Consort the Queen 
Empress, received the public homage of all the great Ruling Chiefs and 
representatives of all classes and from every part of India. Surely no such vast 
and notable assemblage has ever gathered in India before, ndr has any 
announcement made by a Sovereign ever appealed so deeply to the senti¬ 
ments of all classes as that made by Your Imperial Majesty to your loyal 
and devoted Indian subjects at the Durbar to-day. Delhi, with all its teeming 
wealth of historic incidents, has once more become the capital of the Indian 
Empire; and on this, the first official celebration in Your Majesty’s newlv- 
appointed capital, we all with thorough loyalty and devotion thankfully 
accept a decision of which the true import and profound significance could 
not have come home to the millions of the Indian people had it fallen from 
any lips but Your Imperial Majesty's own—a decision which the Govern¬ 
ment of India believe at the same time to be essential to the better govern¬ 
ment and greater prosperity of the Indian Empire. I now propose the health 
of Their Imperial Majesties, the King Emperor and Queen Empress." 

The banquet was succeeded by a State Reception to which four 
thousand guests were bidden. They assembled in the great shamiana,. which 
is such a prominent feature of the King’s camp, and when all were met the 
scene was one of remarkable brilliance. The shamiana hangings are of pale 
blue and it is gaily lighted by electricity. Full dress was the order of the 
evening and everyone was either in levee dress, Court dress or uniform. The 
Indian Princes came in theirceremonial costume, wearing pricclessjewels. The 
ladies donned their choicest creations and many Indian ladies were present in 
flowing draperies of exquisite richness adorned with precious stones. As a 
rule the spectacular effect of such receptions is marred by the sombre hues of 
masculine raiment. Last night the mere man suffered little by comparison 
with the beautifully dressed women, and the glitter of uniforms moving 
amongst these bright dresses made the scene the most brilliant that has been 
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shamiana had heen put up near the Royal Standard and there His Imperial 
Majesty, dressed in Field-Marshal's uniform, took up his position with his Staff. 
On his arrival he was received with an Imperial salute by the guards of 
honour furnished by the Connaught Rangers and the 1st Gurkhas, and the 
business of the morning at once began. The Volunteer officers were first 
presented to the King Emperor as they defiled before him, then .the Indian 
officers advanced in sections of four, each section being accompanied by the 
Commanding Officer and Adjutant of the regiment to which it belonged, the 
sections of Imperial Service Troops being accompanied by their Commandants 
and Inspecting Officers. First came sections of the four Bodyguards, then the 
representatives of nine Cavalry Regiments, and following them sections from 
the Mountain Batteries, Sappers and Miners, Railway Companies, Signal Com¬ 
panies, thirty Infantry Regiments, five Transport Corps, the Medical Corps, 
and the Imperial Service Troops. Each section in turn haltecf in front of the 
King Emperor, saluted, and the Indian officers presented their swords which 
were touched by His Imperial Majesty. The names of the officers were called 
out bv the Commanding Officer and the section then moved off to the flank. 
As there were about two hundred and fifty sections to be presented in this 
way, the ceremony took some time. When it was over, the King Emperor 
presented medals to men who had distinguished themselves by bravery in two 
dangerous incidents. If these men have had to wait a long time for the 
honour bestowed on them, the circumstances in which the medals have now 
been given must compensate them for the delay. The recipients were :—Sub- 
Conductor Purvis for bravery at Hyderabad, the Gold Albert Medal of the 
First Class; for brace conduct at the time of the Ferozepore explosion, Major 
C. C. Donovan, R. A., Gold Albert Medal of the First Class; and the Albert 
Medal of the Second Class to Captain H. Clarke, R.A., Lieut. F. Handley, 
Conductor Pargiter, Sub-Conductor Robinson and Soldier Mechanic Smith. 
This concluded the function, and after three cheers had heen given for the 
King Emperor he left the parade ground. 

Few places can be more suitable for a garden parte than the Delhi Fort 
as it is to-day. The famous inscription on the wall of the Diwan-i-Khas is in 
reality applicable to the surroundings of that particular building ; this hall is 
only a part, though the most lovely part of this paradise on earth, and the 
neighbouring buildings, the broad rivulets of water, and the smooth lawns 
with their sunk beds of flowers all play contributory parts in perfecting this 
paradise. To the architectural and natural beauties of this place there were 
this afternoon added the beauty of fair ladies and gay dresses and the bright¬ 
ness of uniforms and Oriental costumes. The occasion was the State garden 



























CHAPTER XI. 


An Armed Most. 


The Review—A Reduced Concentration— Reason foe the Reduction—Fifjv Thousand 
Armed Men—Nature of the Review Ground—Absence oi- Dust—The Navy 
represented—Length of the Line—The March Past—A Solid Wall of Men—The 
Imperial Service Troops—Free Gift of an Army Corps--The Gallop Past—The 
Final Phase: A Moving Spectacle—The Investiture—The Queen invested—A 
Graver Episode- Alarm of Fire-An Experience and \ Warning. 


December 14. 

^ HIS morning all steps were turned towards the 
‘ Badli-Ki-Sarai, for here His Imperial Majesty 
iwed fifty thousand men, the flower of his 
Indian Army, on the review ground beyond Lhe 
amphitheatre. The Military concentration at Delhi 
was shorn of some of its grandeur byT the unfortunate 
character of the season, which ruined the khant 
and fodder crops, although as compensation the 
Revenue officers tell you there is now a magnificent 
i'nbi crop on the ground, which is, humanly speak¬ 
ing, certain of being brought to maturity. Originally, it was intended to 
assemble some eighty thousand of all arms, to occupy them in instructive 
manoeuvres, and then to concentrate them at Delhi for a grand march past. 
But the scarcity and high prices of fodder upset all these plans. The manoeuvres 
were cancelled, the concentration was reduced from eighty thousand to fifty 
thousand men, chiefly drawn from the surrounding districts, and, whilst there 
was a great gathering of Imperial Service Troops, some of the Native States 
particularly hard hit by the character of the season were excused from bringing 
their contingents. Still, these curtailments affected the bulk rather than the 
impressiveness of the review. The concentration represented the greatest 
massing of the armed strength in India since His Imperial Majesty retiewed 
his forces at Delhi six years ago, and the pick ot the magnificent Army ot 
Hindustan. 
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Tile review ground had one great merit ; il provided space for the 
assemble, not of one Army, hut of several. It had one defect ; it was so vast, 
so unbroken, that it furnished no basis of comparison. Remarkable as the 
spectacle of this impressive congregation of the armed and disciplined forces 
of the Indian Empire was, it might have been more impressive still if there 
had been some break in the plain by which we could measure the magnitude 
of the human and militant element. This defect, however, was inherent in 
the conditions of Delhi. In every other respect the review was a triumph of 
organization. The climate of Delhi has .undergone another change. This 
morning it was really cold, and a light but penetrating breeze was blowing. 
This served one very useful purpose. The great enemy of an Indian review 
is dust, which is quite capable of spoiling any military spectacle. Great 
precautions bad been taken against dust and the terrain for the march past was 
covered with short grass. All these preparations, however, would have been 
futile if the breeze had not been just strong enough to carry away the khaki 
clouds as they were raised by the beat of hooves and feet. When the specta¬ 
tors arrived, they found the troops drawn up in double line. It is a mere 
statement of fact to say that these lines were two thousand yards long. That 
conveys nothing. It is more germane to say that the lines occupied the 
whole frontage and were so long that the eye could discern scarcely anything 
bevond their extremities. By their greater depth you could perceive the 
Royal Horse Artillery holding their proud position on the right, the Field 
Artillery nearer the centre, and the horses and pennons of the Imperial 
Service Lancers caught the eye. But the assembly in line was a prelude 
to the spectacle which was to follow rather than a spectacle in itself. 

By a very happy thought the guards-of-honour were furnished by the 
Bluejackets and the Royal Marine Artillery. In India we are surrounded by 
such constant evidences of the Army and see so little of the Navy that we are 
apt to forget that the Army is the second fighting line. The British Empire 
was won by sea-power; il is held together by sea-power and will dissolve the 
moment we lose command of the sea. It was, therefore, most fitting that on 
a day when the land forces might naturally absorb our whole attention, we 
should be impressively reminded of the sea and o.ur absolute dependence on 
the command of it. It was ten o'clock when His Imperial Majesty rode on to 
the review ground, bestriding his perfectly-mannered bay horse and wearing 
the uniform of a Field Marshal, crossed by the ribbon of the Star of India. He 
was accompanied by His Excellency the Governor-General, in political uniform, 
and a small Staff, he was preceded by a splendid Lifeguardsman carrying the 
Royal Standard and was escorted by the Bodyguard. Immediately after came 
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which was also supplemented by Sir Pertah Singh. Then the troops 
came by in Divisions. The Divisional Artillery of the Cavalry Division 
were in the van, two brigades of Royal Horse Artillery in line of bat¬ 
teries at dose intervals, a striking array of guns and men. The Divisional 
Cavalry followed in three brigades, the formation adopted, brigade mass, really 
amounting to three regiments abreast and a full regiment deep. This forma¬ 
tion is, we believe, new to an Indian review and nothing could better display 
the quality of our fine Cavalry and their splendid horses. Followed three 
complete divisions of all arms ; first, the Divisional Cavalry in mass, then the 
Divisional Artillery in close interval and the Divisional Engineers and Pioneers, 
and, finally, three Brigades of Infantry. Paradoxical as it may seem to say so, 
it is not the Cavalry at the inarch past, but the Infantry, which makes the 
most impressive display. They came by in line of quarter columns, that is 
the densest formation that can be adopted, a solid wall of men, British 
Infantry on the inner flank, then Sikh, Dogra, Pathan and Rajput. The 
applause was loud when the Gurkhas came past and then broke out insistently 
as the first composite Brigade, comprising the Northumberland Fusiliers, the 
Royal Fusiliers, the Black Watch and the Gordons swept bv in all the pride 
of the pick of the British Infantry. Whilst soldier men knew it full well, per¬ 
haps many of the spectators did not realize that each of these Divisions re¬ 
presented a completely equipped force ready to take the field with its Cavalry, 
Artillery and subordinate services at a moment's notice. After the Divisions 
came the Delhi Garrison and the Volunteer Contingent, mounted and un¬ 
mounted. Although they suffered from the disability of being drawn from a 
variety of corps and being in khaki, the Volunteers challenged comparison 
with the best of the regular forces who to-day paraded before the King. 

Now came the Imperial Service Troops, over eight thousand of all 
arms. They by their diversity lent variety to the spectacle, and one always 
remembered that these fine regiments, the free gift of the Indian Princes, 
represent the addition of nearly an Army Corps to the defensive services of the 
Empire. The Maharajah Scindia rode from his place amongst the King's 
Staff and led past his Lancers, a martial figure on a coal black charger. The 
Maharajah of Patiala was at the head of his fine Sikh horse, and the Maha¬ 
rajah of Bikaner, the most dashing figure amongst the Indian Princes to-day, 
took personal command of his scarlet and white camel corps. A more human 
note was struck when the Jodhpore Lancers came in view, the young 
Maharajah leading them, every inch a Prince and a Rajput, and the youth¬ 
ful Maharajah of Bharatpur nobly upheld the traditions of his house and his 
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clan. But the most interesting figure of all was the Maharajah of Bhawalpur. 
Having attained the mature age of seven, this Princeling would yield the 
leadership of his camel escort to none. He sat in front of his sowar like a 
man, his sword at the carry, and saluted his King with the dignity of a born 
man-at-arms as he passed the flag. 

This was the prelude to the great event of the day, the gallop past in 
line. The Royal Horse Artillery went by like the wind, the horses vcntrc~ 
u-'cnc joyously tugging at their traces, the‘guns leaping after them like 
things of life. In one sense it is almost a matter of regret that the horse 
gunners should always be in the van ; the spectacle they provide is so superb 
that everything else suffers by comparison. And so it was to-day. Regiment 
after regiment swept past at the charge with not a man unhorsed, not even a 
helmet shed, and yet, whilst filled with admiration for these soldierly men on 
their splendid horses, the mind reverted to the picture of the long line of lean 
guns thundering by at a hand gallop. Many' of the Indian Princes led their 
own Imperial Service Horse past, and they must have been proud at the 
encomiums these fine regiments so deservedly evoked. The most vivid 
impression, however, one carried away' from the charge of the Imperial Service 
Troops was the Maharajah of Jodhpur, every whit every inch a Prince, lead¬ 
ing his followers as a Rathore should. It must have gladdened the heart of 
that tough old warrior, Sir Pertab Singh, as he saw his ward profiting by his 
example and as he realized that he has not lived in vain when his chivalrous 
spirit is thus animating the younger generation. 

There remained only to be performed the advance in review order tor 
which the troops had gradually been getting into position along a line about 
quarter of a mile in front of the spectators. The formation adopted was what 
is known as line of divisional masses ; the effect presented to the looker-on 
was that of two vast masses separated by the comparatively small group 
formed by the massed bands. When the parade had been formed up, the 
Commander-in-Chief rode out to take command of it and the King Emperor 
advanced about one hundred yards in front of the saluting base. The 
command to advance was given and as the Band began to play “ The British 
Grenadiers”, the whole fifty thousand foot, horse and guns, broke into motion. 
So they advanced and from each flank of the long line a Royal Horse 
Artillery Brigade galloped up and came into action. The general advance 
was for two hundred yards only and then, after a Royal Salute had been 
given, the Commandcr-in-Chief called for three cheers for the King Emperor 
and three cheers lor I he Queen Empress. A tremendous volume of cheering 
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lent^h of the honours list, but do critics always remember that recent lists 
have been deliberately restricted in order that the Delhi Investiture might be 
an imposing one and that the visit of the King Emperor demanded a vast 
amount of special service which was fittingly recognized ? The number of per¬ 
sons who were bound to be present naturally restricted the general invitations, 
and it was the privileged few only who were able to be present. They 
witnessed a scene of remarkable brilliance and grace. In the State shamiana, 
resplendent in its pale blue hangings, was assembled a great company of the 
most prominent people in India. The Indian Princes were there in splendid 
ceremonial dress, the men were all in full uniform or levee dress, and the 
women were beautifully gowned. It was a vision of fair women and brave men, 
of scarlet and gokl-embroidcred uniforms, and jewels flashing under the electric- 
light, all waiting for the coming of the King Emperor and the Queen 


The members of the Orders came in a series of processions, first 
the Commanders, Companions and Members, then the Knights, and finally 
the Knights G.rand Cross, passed up the central aisle and turned right and 
left of the thrones. Prominent even in ihis stalely array were three gentlemen 
of the King's Scottish Bodyguard, the Earl of Mar and Kellie, the Hon. 
Mr. W. L. Graham, of Bombay, and Mr. Norman Macleod, of Calcutta, in the 
handsome uniform of the Royal Scottish Archers. It is said that the presence 
of the Royal Archers at Delhi is the first time they have been in personal 
attendance on their King, south of the Tweed. His Excellency the Governor- 
General and Lady Hardinge arrived in full State, with their pages, aides-de- 
camp and chobdars, and Lord Hardinge took his seat on the right of His 
Imperial Majesty’s Throne, whilst Lad\ Hardinge sat on the left of that of 
the Queen Empress. 

Then a flourish from the trumpeters indicated that Their Imperial 
Majesties had arrived. Most prominent even in this brilliant procession was 
the regal and radiant figure of Her Imperial. Majesty, wearing a lovelv dress 
of Star of India satin, a diadem of gems glittering in her fair hair, advancing 
hand in hand with His Imperial Majesty. At the outset there occurred an 
incident not on the programme which stamped the Investiture with a special 
character. Her Imperial Majesty rose and, preceded by the Earl of Durham 
and the Earl of Shaftesbury, with Lord Hardinge and her ladies in attendance, 
slowh retraced her steps to the main entrance. There was a puzzled pause 
and then the curtains were flung aside ; the Royal procession re-appeared 
and it was seen that Her Imperial Majesty was to be invested with the Grand 
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Cross of the Star of India, for Lord Hardinge was carrying the insignia of the 
Order and Sir Stuart Beatson the cloak. Gracefully Her Imperial Majesty 
bent before the King Emperor, who invested Her with the insignia. The cloak 
was fastened over her shoulder and she again took her seat on the Throne. 
It struck a very human note to see the stately figure of the Queen Empress 
bending before her well-loved husband to be admitted into the premier Indian 
Order. 

The long ceremony of the investiture commenced with the Knights 
Grand Cross of the Star of India : Sir George Clarke, Sir Arthur Lawley, Sir 
John Hewett, the master mind of the Durbar, the soldierly Maharajah ot 
Bikaner, the Maharao of Kotah, Sir O’Moore Creagh, the Raja of Kapurthala, 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, and that most trusted leader of the Indian 
Mahomedans, the Aga Khan. His Majesty placed the riband and badge 
of the Order over the recipient's right shoulder and affixed to his left 
breast the Star, whilst the honoured one knelt on the right knee. The Knights 
Grand Commanders of the Indian Empire followed : The Maharajah of 
Kashmir, Sir Louis Dane, who organized the remarkable Badshahi 
the Maharajah of Kolhapur, the Maharajah of Bobbili, Lord Stam- 
fordham, His Imperial Majesty’s Private Secretary, Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson, the Maharana of Udaipur, the Maharajah of Patiala, the Mir of 
Khairpur, the Raja of Cochin, and the Nawab of Dacca. There were only 
three Knights Grand Cross of the Royal Victorian Order : Sir Henry Mac- 
Mahon, upon whom as Foreign Secretary has fallen an immense burden of 
labour in connection with the Durbar, gallant Sir Pertab Singh, without 
whose name no honours list would be complete, and His Imperial Majesty's 
Aide-de-Camp, the Nawab of Rampur. Then the feminine note crept in as 
the Begum of Bhopal, the w'isest woman in India and a conspicuous illustra¬ 
tion of the place there is for women, even in this purdah-ridden land, knelt to 
receive the Imperial Order of the Crown of India, and the accomplished 
Maharani of the Ruler of Bhavnagar was invested with the same high distinc¬ 
tion. This note was repeated when Her Excellency Lady Hardinge bent to 
receive the gold medal of the Kaiser-i-Hind. The Knights and Companions 
and the recipients of the other decorations w'ere so numerous that it was 
approaching half past eleven o'clock before the Investiture was complete. 

But the evening was not to pass without an incident of a graver 
character. Whilst the investiture of the Knights was proceeding and the 
Duke of Teck was holding the sword with which His Imperial Majesty 
bestowed the accolade, confusion was heard from without and the penetrating 
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shriek ot whistles. Throughout the Durbar area this is the warning ot 
fire. There were three thousand people in the shamiana. Everyone knew' 
that if its canvas roof caught fire, even the most elaborate precaution— 
and little had been left to chance—could not prevent a holocaust. They w'ere 
lense moments. There was a slight movement. But His Imperial Majesty 
proceeded calmly with the investiture and the Queen Empress sat unmoved. 
Soon came the assurance that there was no danger. It was not until after¬ 
wards that the greatness of the danger was revealed. A fire had occurred in 
the tent of Mr. Lucas, Lord Crewe's Private Secretary. This was burnt to 
the ground in a few moments and valuable papers were destroyed. Lord 
Crewe's office tent, which adjoined it, was cut down in order to prevent the 
fire from spreading. But the array of tents in the King’s Camp is well nigh 
continuous. The actual scene of the fire could not have been more than fifty 
yards or so from the State Shamiana. What breeze there tvas was blowing 
towards the shamiana. Nothing more need be said, except this, that never 
again ought a similar risk to be run. 
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December 15 

T is one ot our little ways in India that we often do the 
biggest things in the most unostentatious manner. The 
biggest thing that has been done in India for half a century 
is the movement of the capital from the commercial 
metropolis, where it has been situated for a hundred and 
fifty years, ever since indeed British Power in India became 
a dominant force, eight hundred miles westwards to the 
ancient seat of Moghul and Hindu power. This change 
was formally inaugurated this morning by Their Imperial Majesties by laying 
two stones. Yet so far as outward display went, instead of inaugurating a 
new capital, instead of uprooting traditions with a century and a half of 
growth behind them, the King Emperor and Queen Empress might have been 
participating in the initiation of the smallest movement which could claim 
their notice. In the Government of India Avenue of the Government of India 
camp a hundred or so of the leading people in Delhi assembled at half past 
nine o'clock. They saw raised on a beam two blocks of concrete, on each oi 
them the simple inscription in letters of gold :—“December 15th, 1911 "— 
nothing more. At the other end of the Avenue was a little pavilion with a 
carpet of purple cloth. Amid such surroundings did Their Imperial Majesties 
perform the ceremony of sealing Delhi to be the seat of Imperial Power in 
India, of restoring to this ancient city, the seat of so many Empires, the 
Imperial primacy in India which it lost when Aurangzebe set out on the 
career of conquest which destroyed Moghul rule, and deserted his capital 
for a moving camp which shore from Delhi its splendours until Their Imperial 
Majesties came in person to revive them. 
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The ceremony was as simple as ils surrounding's. Their Imperial 
Majesties arrived in State and were received with a fanfare by the Heralds. 
Lord Hardinjre stepped forward from amongst his Counsellors who have been 
with him in this great change and in the unstrained voice which has such 
penetrating power read a short address. The words of this address demand 
very careful consideration, because they indicate the reasons underlying this 
policy which are not at once apparent from the published despatches, full 
as they are. The actual wording of His Imperial Majesty's announcement 
might be construed into meaning that this decision has been thrust on the 
Government of India by the Cabinet. If that impression is common it is due 
to the fact that the phrasing of the announcement had to be in accordance with 
the constitutional principle that the only advisers of the Sovereign are 
his Ministers. Lord Hardinge made it clear beyond the possibility of doubt 
that the policy which has been inaugurated is the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. It has been adopted from the profound conviction that it is 
conceived in the best interests, not only of the Government of India, but 
of Bengal ; it is also his own firm conviction and of his Council that it 
is destined to be fruitful of good for India. 

Lord Hardi nge said - “ May it please Your Imperial Majesties—By 
graciously consenting to lay the first stones of the Imperial capital to 
be established at Delhi, Your Imperial Majesties will set a seal upon the 
announcement made by His Imperial Majesty on the day of the Coronation 
Durbar—a day which will ever be memorable in the history of India, partly 
owing to the splendour with which it was celebrated, but much more on 
account of the fervent demonstrations of loyalty which it evoked. Many 
capitals have been inaugurated in the neighbourhood of Delhi, some of which are 
so ancient that their origin is lost in the mist of antiquity, but none has ever 
arisen under happier auspices than those which attend the ceremony which 
Your Imperial Majesties are about to perform, and assuredly none ever held 
promise of greater permanence or of a more prosperous and glorious future. 

“ The decision to remove the capital of the Government of India from 
Calcutta was not reached without mature and anxious consideration. Pro¬ 
posals of a similar nature had been fully discussed as long ago as 1868, and 
ample materials were on record for (he formation of a just opinion upon all 
debateable points. No great change, however beneficial, can be carried out 
without some sacrifice, without some injury to personal interests or some 
offence to local sentiment, yet, if I may be permitted to speak as Your 
Imperial Majesty's Governor-General on behalf of myself and my colleagues 
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in Council, I desire lo say that we are confident that there have been few 
changes so important which have been so much to the advantage of the many 
and so little injurious to the interests of the few ; that the injury which the few 
may anticipate will be merely temporary and within no long time will be 
greatly outweighed by the benefits which will ensue ; and that Your Imperial 
Majesty’s decision, taken constitutionally upon the advice of Your Imperial 
Majesty's Ministers, will, with the concomitant changes which are necessarih 
involved, result in a vast and progressive improvement in the methods of the 
government of the Indian Empire, will put an end to strife and dissension and 
will usher in an era of general peace and contentment. 

“We are convinced that the decision could have been taken and 
announced in no way which would have been provocative of so little discord and 
debate, or so well calculated to enlist the enthusiastic and loyal support of all 
classes of Your Imperial Majesty’s faithful subjects. We sincerely trust that 
the noble city which under God’s Providence we hope to rear around the spot 
where these stones are laid will be worthy of the occasion to which it owes its 
birth. The stones themselves will for ever remain a monument of Your 
Imperial Majesties' gracious presence at this ancient seat of civilisation and 
Empire, and of the momentous decision which was declared and published lo 
Your Imperial Majesty’s loyal subjects at this place." 

His Excellency, in concluding, announced that the Maharajah of 
Gwalior had offered to erect a statue of the King Emperor in the new city. 

To this His Imperial Majesty made a short and earnest reply. He 
said :— 

It is a matter of supreme satisfaction to the Queen Empress and 
myself that it has been possible for us before leaving Delhi to lay 
the first stones of the Imperial Capital which will arise from 
where we now stand. This is the first step to give material effect 
to the important announcement which it was my pleasure to make 
on that magnificent and to us deeply impressive occasion of my 
Coronation Durbar three days ago. I earnestly hope that the 
anticipation of the beneficial and tar-reaching results from the 
great changes now' to be effected may be amply fulfilled, securing 
to India improved administration, and to its people increased 
happiness and prosperity. It is my desire that the planning and 
designing of the public buildings to be erected will be considered 
with the greatest deliberation and care, so that the new creation 
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may be in every way worthy of this ancient and beautiful city. 
May God's blessings rest upon the work which is so happih 
inaugurated to-day. 

To many who w'ere present the closing words of the King Emperor's 
speech, tvhere he invoked the Divine blessing on the new city, must have 
recalled the confident hope of Gerald Aungier when he gave up his life- 
for Bombay and strove to advance the good city which, by God’s grace, was 
destined to be built. May that pious hope be as richly fulfilled in Delhi as it 
has been in Bombay. 

His Imperial Majesty now advanced and laid one of the foundation 
stones. Then the Queen Empress came forward and laid the second. The 
Herald-in-Chief declared by Royal command that the stone had been well and 
truly laid, the Assistant Herald repeated the words in Urdu, the trumpeters 
sounded a flourish and Their Imperial Majesties left amid ringing cheers. 

In this simple fashion was consummated the momentous change 
embodied in the decision to move the capital of India eight hundred miles, to 
desert the Hughli for the Jamna, and to restore Delhi, the most wonderful 
city in Asia, to the position in India which it first occupied twelve hundred 
years ago. Surely nothing was wanted to show that the decision announced 
at Tuesday's Durbar was irrevocable ! The King's word having been passed, 
it was final. Nevertheless, the simple ceremony of this morning placed 
a seal on this policy. It was in its unostentatious way a second proclamation 
to India that henceforth the seat of the Government of India is to be,, for 
as long as British rule endures, in its historic capital. 

It is still early dogmatically to focus opinion regarding these changes 
so far as it is expressed at Delhi. Most people here have not yet studied 
the State papers in which they are discussed, and are in consequence reaching 
conclusions without knowledge of the great reasons of State which underlie 
the action of the Government of India. Yet this much may be fairly said— 
there is discernible a considerable reaction in favour of the changes even 
amongst many who were most vehement in their opposition to them. 
Superficially the policy declared in the King’s announcement divides itself 
into two parts—the change of capital from Calcutta to Delhi and the 
readjustment of the boundaries of Bengal. If we could separate them, there 
would be a consensus of opinion, outside Calcutta, in favour of the location 
of the headquarters of the Government of India at Delhi, but widespread 
dubiety as to the wisdom of undoing “ the settled fact ” of the partition of 
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Bengal, even by a modification of the boundaries. But the two parts cannot 
he separated : they must be viewed as a whole, one and indivisible. Neither 
part was attainable without the other : criticism which separates them is not 
entitled to serious consideration. 


It is gradually being recognised that it was necessary, in the interests 
of the Indian Empire as a whole, to de-provincialise the Government of India. 
This was unattainable as long as the Government of India was located in one 
province, and in the capital of that province, the seat of the Bengal 
Government, for several months in every year. It is also recognised that it 
was equally necessary effectively to provincialise the Government of Bengal. 
This again could never have been accomplished as long as the Bengal 
Government, during the busiest months of every year, lay under the shadow 
of the Governor-General and his colleagues. This confusion between the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal has hung like a blight 
over both. It has made the Government of India responsible for the 
administration of Bengal to a degree without parallel in the case of any other 
province. It has given them responsibility without power: it has made them 
peculiarly susceptible to the most unstable public opinion in India. On the 
other hand it has robbed Bengal of any real provincial autonomy, it has 
weakened its public services and it has acted as an effective barrier to the 
growth of any strong provincial spirit. Both to de-provincialise the 
Government of India and to provincialise Bengal, the removal of the head¬ 
quarters of the Government of India from Calcutta was imperative. This is 
no new theory. The disadvantages of Calcutta as the seat of Imperial 
authority in India were realised as long ago as 1868. The reasons which 
Sir Henry Maine then advanced in favour of the change have been reinforced 
by the enlargement of the Imperial Legislative Council and the development 
of its powers. None can regard Calcutta, either geographically or politically, 
as the best centre for the sessions of this body. A more central city and a 
calmer atmosphere were equally desirable. And it was now or never. A 
hall for the Council had to be built. If it were raised on the banks of the 
Hughli the seat of Government could never be moved. More sober opinion 
is also coming to see that the legitimate interests of Bengal are not prejudiced 
by the change. Calcutta is great not because of the occasional presence of 
the Government of India, but by virtue of its wealth and commercial activity. 
These cannot possibly suffer by the change. All it will lose is the advantage— 
which it ought never to have had—of bringing pressure to bear on the 
Government of India. On the other hand, it will gain by having a genuinely 
autonomous administration. 
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Everyone must wish that these advantages could have been gained 
without laving the Government of India open to the charge of sacrificing 
the interests of the Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal, or of having, after 
declaring the partition to be a settled fact, undone it. But the transference of 
the capital to Delhi was impracticable without a readjustment of the boun¬ 
daries of Bengal. The territorial division now decided upon has powerful 
administrative reasons in its favour. All the Bengali divisions will be in one 
administration, under one head, and that head will not be overshadowed in 
his own headquarters bv the Government of-India. The Province of Bengal 
will in future comprise, roughly, seventy thousand square miles, with a 
population consisting of approximately twenty-two million Mahomedans and 
twenty million Hindus. The new province will possess a core of enterprising, 
homogeneous Hindi-speaking people in Behar, who have long claimed 
greater freedom from the dominating influence of Calcutta, and to 
it will be linked Chota Nagpur, a district with great possibilities, and 
Orissa. The capital of the province will be the historic city of Patna, and 
it will have a population of about thirty five millions. If these administrative 
advantages are examined, they must carry the conviction that from this 
standpoint the readjustment proposed is the best possible. Assam, as a 
frontier province—and the North-East Frontier of India is not the least of the 
responsibilities of Empire—will revert to direct subordination to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, following the precedent of the North-West Frontier Province. 
The Bengalis are enchanted at the re-union of the Bengali-speaking people 
under one administration. Mahomedan feeling is to some extent reassured 
by the knowledge that they will be in a majority in Bengal. The Beharis are 
jubilant at having secured local independence. The Ruling Princes and 
Chiefs are no less gratified at the restoration of Delhi to its Imperial position. 

The broad principles which will govern the creation of the new city 
have already been settled. The Government of India will assemble here in 
the cold weather of 19J2, the Viceroy occupying the Circuit House, the 
Members of the Council temporary quarters, whilst part of the barracks will 
be used as a Secretariat. Soon an enclave of Imperial territory will be formed 
in Delhi and an area of not less than twenty square miles will be taken up to 
provide for extension. In this rigid building rules will be enforced and even 
outside it a simple Town Planning Act will apply. The polo ground, which 
has been bought, will be reserved for recreation purposes, and the space now 
occupied by the Durbar Amphitheatre will be set apart for a park. All this 
area will be taken from the jurisdiction of the Punjab and placed directly under 
(he Government of India. It will be Imperial territory just as Washington is 
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Federal territory. As soon as plans can be prepared, an official residence for 
the Viceroy and hall for the Legislative Council will be constructed, but such 
plans are of course tentative until the new city has been plotted. Whatever 
is done, it is to be hoped that nothing will be done to interfere with the charac¬ 
ter of the Ridge. That ought to be regarded as sacred ground, conserved for 
ever to the memory of the gallant men who clung to it for England's sake 
all through that dreadful hot weather and then launched their tiny bands 
against the great and crou'ded city. Anything which in any material respect 
changed the character of the Ridge would be not only vandalism, but 
desecration. 

If it were possible to institute a new system of chronology Delhi would 
have to reckon time from the laying of the foundation stones. It was then in 
the first hour ab urbe ccndita that the King Emperor rode down to the polo 
ground to hold a review of the police force assembled in Delhi. The force on 
parade, drawn up in a line which extended almost from end to end of the 
ground, numbered about two thousand seven hundred. The largest detach¬ 
ment was of course that from the Punjab, but in a line almost wholly dressed 
in khaki the small Bombay detachment of fifty-two was very conspicuous on 
account of its blue uniform. The parade was commanded by Sir Lee French, 
the Inspector-General of Police, Punjab, and received His Imperial Majesty 
with a general salute as he rode on to the ground followed by his Staff. The 
King Emperor at once proceeded to inspect the line and the Oueen Empress 
took her seat in the shamiana on the stand round which were a few hundred 
spectators. After the inspection His Imperial Majesty returned to the 
saluting base and the officers and men who were to receive the King’s medal 
marched to the front. 

As the officers passed him, the King Emperor pinned the medals to 
their tunics and to the men handed the medals. The number of spectators 
at this simple ceremony was not large, and the greater number of those 
present were probably connected with the police force. It was not, 
compared with the events of the past few days, a spectacular function, 
but as the recipients of medals defiled before His Majesty, one had a good 
opportunity of seeing what fine men are in this force and from what a variety 
of races it is recruited. A Burma constable with the characteristically short 
and sturdy figure of his race went by and was immediately recalled so that the 
King Emperor might examine the long dah with which he was armed. When 
the last of the medals had been distributed, the King Emperor was handed 
the dah which he examined with interest and then showed it to Lord 




















CHAPTER XIII. 


A fterthoughts. 




December 17- 

j] HE great Durbar of 1911 is over. The last of 
the great ceremonies attendant on the Royal and 
Imperial visit to Delhi has been observed. His 
Imperial Majesty has departed for Nepal. The 
Queen Empress has left for a short tour in 
Rajputana to complete the vivid impressions which 
she formed in that romantic land when she visited 
India six years ago. The bustle of departure is 
insistent. The roads are choked with baggage carts 
laden with the extraordinary paraphernalia without 
which the Anglo-Indian seems to be incapable of moving. Special trains are 
leaving at the rate of a dozen a day, and the harassed official at Delhi main 
station, in the intervals between assuring you that the train on which your 
hopes were centered will not leave at all, and finding that it is scheduled, warns 
you to take all vour belongings in the carriage, for the mountains reposing 
on the platform are relics of previous departures. Some of the camps are 
half dismantled already : all have lost the spick and span air and the 
cosiness which tell of human habitation, and in a week or two of this huge 
canvas city nothing will be left, except the mere skeleton. The Durbar is, 
of course, destined to leave far more enduring marks than that of nine years 
ago. The decision of the Government of India to move here next cold 
weather will bring into renewed use many of the accesssories which were 
thought to be purely temporary when designed, like the post office, the 
telegraph arrangements and many of the additional railway lines. 
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If we cast our memories back over these crowded days, surely the most 
vivid impression must be of this miracle of improvisation. When the engineers 
started work last April they had nothing more than a dusty plain before them— 
a plain unlevelled, undrained, partly cultivated parti}- waste, with not one of the 
necessities of modern civilisation. When they had finished in November, and 
the tent erectors and upholsterers had done their work, there was a canvas 
town of unprecedented dimensions with all the amenities demanded by the 
most exacting standard of modern life. Standing on the Ridge and looking over 
the expanse of tents which reached till earth met sky, driving over the smooth 
roads where traffic was efficiently controlled for the first and only time in India, 
or walking through one or another of the camps laid out with the acme of 
luxury, lighted with the electric fight, standing amid verdant lawns and trim 
paths, it required a great effort of the imagination to recall the ugly khaki plain 
which is the sight that normally meets you when your eye roams northward 
from (he Flagstaff Tower. This feat could have been accomplished in 
no other country in the world, for nowhere else is the art of camping so 
well understood as in India, nowhere else do the Government command the 
services of men of widely divergent talents all of whom can be concentrated 
and set to work on the essential point. It also gives us food for thought, as 
evidence of the increased resourcefulness of India, that this population of a 
quarter of a million souls could be housed in Delhi, in a well lighted, well 
watered and well drained city, provided with every luxury in the way of 
commissariat and personal service, without any serious discomfort on the 
railways, without seriously dislocating the life of the community as a whole. 
We sometimes talk of the industrial revolution in India : concrete instances 
such as these bring home to us vividly the rapid development in the productive 
and organising power of the country. 

Then in the actual events of the week, two ceremonies will always 
remain green in the memories of those who witnessed them,—the Durbar and 
the Garden Party in the Fort. If the programme had to be rearranged to¬ 
morrow the State Entry would be differently planned. The procession would 
be so designed that there could be no possible doubt as to which was His 
Imperial Majesty the King Emperor. As it was, the experience of observant 
people at widely different points is convincing that many of the populace 
were in doubt until after the King Emperor had passed that this lithe, soidierly 
figure on a great bay horse was really the Sovereign. If the Investiture and 
the Reception had to be held anew, it would be recognised that such cere¬ 
monies demand space on a far nobler scale than could possibly be provided 
in any shamiana, however large and however well hung. Moreover, it would 
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he seen that to assemble six thousand guests for the Reception and three 
thousand for the Investiture in a shamiana, which formed one of a great group 
of tents in which men of all classes were living, and to place Their Imperial 
Majesties in the centre of them, was to incur risks that must never be under¬ 
taken again. All's well that ends well, but everyone who thinks on the awful 
risks run during those few anxious moments on the night of the Investiture, 
when Mr. Lucas' tent was burning, cannot refrain from a shudder at their 
latent possibilities. The lesson has been learnt : it is unprofitable to harp on 
it. But the Durbar and the Garden Party were supreme successes, faultless 
in conception and execution. That crowning moment of the Durbar, when 
Their Imperial Majesties, wearing the Imperial purple robes, crowned with 
flashing gems, stood before the elect of the land, the cream of its defensive 
force, and fifty thousand of the people, and received the spontaneous homage 
of all, left an ineffaceable memory. Second only to this were those rich hours 
when, whilst the cream of Indian society was gathered within the walls of the 
Fort endowed with imperishable beauty by the genius of Shah Jehan, Their 
Imperial Majesties, in all the rich trappings of monarchy, stood before the 
people assembled in their hundreds of thousands on the slier jharoka and sat 
whilst this glacier of humanity poured forward and saluted with heartfelt 
devotion. In the fruitful memory of these crowded days the picture of this 
immense human wall pressing forward with the unhurried gait of the East, 
and then the glistening eyes, the bent heads, the hands raised in salaams, the 
hoarse roar of salutation which went up from the sturdy men of the Punjab 
and the United Provinces, is unforgettable. 

The question is often asked, how far has the tremendous significance 
of these events touched the heart of the people ? That is an inquiry which 
cannot be answered by any sweeping—and consequently inaccurate— 
generalization. If we consider the spectacles only, perhaps not to any great 
extent. Suppose we assume that in Bombay and in Calcutta a million of 
people see the King Emperor and Queen Empress, and half a million in 
Delhi, that is a mere drop in the ocean of India’s millions. But amongst 
those who saw the impression was deep. None who witnessed the intense 
joy of the huge crowds in Bombay—Their Imperial Majesties are assured 
of a welcome no less warm in Calcutta—or the people who rushed forward 
to do obeisance to the empty throne in the Durbar Amphitheatre, or the 
faces of those who passed before the King Emperor at the Fort, can doubt 
that the sentiment of personal loyalty to the Crown is an immense force 
in India. Indeed the awe and veneration in which the Sovereign is held have 
come as a surprise to many who have passed the best years of their lives in the 
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Easl. In India from time immemorial the highest reterence has been paid 
lo the king by the Hindus. Divine attributes are ascribed to him in their 
sacred hooks, and this is probably due to the fact that the king is regarded 
as the protector and the dispenser of justice. Mann, the great Hindu 
law-giver, savs tnahafi devata kyesha nararupena tishtati —“the King is a 
great deitv who lives in this world in the shape of man." Vishnu is the 
guardian deitv of the Hindu Trinity, and in comparing the King to the 
guardian deity the Ganesh Puran says Na-Vishmth prilhivipalih “the King 
is not in any way inferior to the guardian deity Vishnu.” Hence the darshana, 
or sight of the King, is always considered to be most auspicious and 
merit-giving and the most auspicious moment is at, or immediately after, the 
coronation ceremony. “ Blessed is he who has looked upon the face of the 
King," and the hundreds of thousands- who gazed on the Sovereign in 
Bombay and at Delhi performed not only an act of homage, but an act of 
worship, from which they anticipated direct personal benefit. This fact must 
he grasped if we are to understand what the coming of the King has meant 

Then the Durbar was also made the occasion of a great 
manifestation of the Imperial wisdom and the Imperial power. Nothing 
more dramatic in the history of India has been known than His Imperial 
Majesty's announcement of his decision to move his capital from the great 
city on the Hughli to the Imperial city made memorable by imperishable 
history, and to readjust the boundaries of Bengal. Nothing was wanting 

10 make tile scene historic. In India we say that there are no secrets : this 
one had been so well kept that outside the Government of India scarce a 
soul knew what was coming. His Imperial Majesty had given his own 
message. His Governor General had made public the Durbar boons. The 
ceremony had practically drawn to a close. Then the King, in a few simple 
words, made known the decision that has moved India as nothing else in 
the lifetime of this generation has done. The position of the announcement 
at the very end of the Durbar ceremonial arose from the necessity of making 

11 synchronise as nearly as possible with the statement of the Ministry 
in Parliament, but if it had been deliberately chosen, it could not have been 
better chosen. 

Since this policy has been reviewed in the light of the Despatches, and 
the knowledge has been gained that it is part of a great scheme of Imperial 
policy, the reaction in its favour has continued. It is now generally recognised 
that the immense importance-of freeing the Government of India from the 
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provincial influence of Bengal and of giving Bengal real provincial autonomy 
was worth some sacrifice. With this has come recognition of the fact that the 
sacrifice is not serious. The Mahomedans will constitute an actual majority in 
Bengal. If with this advantage and communal representation they cannot hold 
their own, then no adventitious assistance will serve their ultimate position. 
This is especially the case when it is remembered that the Government of 
Bengal will assemble in Dacca for several months in every year. This aspect 
of the situation is fully appreciated by the informed leaders of the Moslem 
community, although we can hardly expect that the general body, whose 
feelings have been sorely tried by events in Tripoli and Persia, will accept it. 
Nor is the protest from the commercial community in Calcutta unnatural. 
They have enjoyed a privileged position ever since British rule in India was 
firmly established. They are now going to lose it and be placed on the 
same level as other great cities. No one likes to lose special privileges. But 
the material interests of the city on the Hughli cannot be said to be prejudiced 
by the change of capital. Calcutta is broad based on its commercial 
importance, not on the periodical influx of the Government of India. The 
trading interests which may at first be affected will soon recoup themselves. 
The wisest heads amongst the Calcutta community are beginning to see that 
they stand to gain as much from the establishment of real provincial 
autonomy as they will lose through the transference of the capital. When 
the dust of controversy has subsided sober people in Calcutta will laugh at 
those who demanded the head of Lord Hardinge on a charger for sanctioning 
a policy unanimously approved by the Government of India, accepted by 
the Secretary of State in Council, endorsed by the Cabinet and welcomed by 
His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor. If a sacrifice has to be made 
for offending Calcutta sentiment, then both the Indian and English Govern¬ 
ments must be extinguished. Whilst as a broad principle the association of 
the King Emperor directly with administrative acts is one to be deprecated, 
the exceptional importance of this change, and the moving of the capital, 
justified the departure from practice. , 

In every great series of State ceremonies, especially when the whole 
milieu has to be created, as was the case in Delhi, there must be one 
commanding personality, one directing brain. The brain ot the Durbar ot 
1911 was Sir John Hewett, G.C.I.E. 

The qualities required of the President of the Durbar Committee were 
exceptional. He had to be an official of high position, whose decision would 
carry weight with the Government of India and with the Court. He had to 
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His Majcstv entered into the spirit of the sport with a keenness and 
zest which must have been sharpened bv the long round of State cere¬ 
monials at Delhi. His Majesty’s skill as a shot is well known, and was 
never better shown than when he laid low tiger after tiger with swift and 

The shooting camp was broken by two pleasant interludes. On the 
wav to Bhikna Thori His Majesty halted at Arrah, and after morning Church 
informally inspected the Behar Light Horse, who were in camp. He then 
motored to Arrah House, and visited the scenes made memorable by the 
stubborn defence maintained during the Mutiny. In a succession of 
melancholy events in Bengal, the defence of Arrah stands boldly out; for 
there a handful of Englishmen and fifty Sikhs under the hero Boyle defended 
the house with its rude and improvised protection against four Native 
Regiments of mutineers, until they were relieved by Major Eyre's column. 
On the following Sunday there was another interlude. The Maharajah had 
assembled a remarkable collection of the manufactures and products of 
Nepal, including exquisitely carved tusks, gold, silver and brocade work, 
and quite a menagerie of animals, including some rare specimens for 
presentation to His Majesty. In the afternoon the King made a close 
inspection of these treasures. In the evening the Nepalese officers of note, 
led by Senior Commanding General, Joodha Shamsber Jung Bahadur 
Rana, brother to the Maharajah, and the smart and youthful sons of His 
Highness, General Mohan Shamsher Jung Bahadur Rana, Lieut.-General 
Babar Shamsher Jung Bahadur Rana, Lieut.-General Kaiser Shamsher 
Jung Bahadur Rana, the husband of the Princess Royal of Nepal, 
now the Crown Princess, Major-General Shingha Shamsher Jung Bahadur 
Rana, the husband of the Second Princess of Nepal, were presented 
to His Majesty. The Maharajah himself was honoured with a G.C.V.O., 
his brother General Bhim Shamsher Jung Bahadur Rana, the Commander- 
in-Cbief of Nepal, was awarded the K.C.V.O. Many as were the honours 
conferred by His Majesty none was better deserved than that of His Highness 
Maharajah Sir Chandra Shamsher. Sir Chandra’s reputation as an able 
administrator is well known. He has opened a new epoch in the history of 
Nepal by introducing social and administrative reforms and by developing 
the economic possibilities of the country by hydro-electric installations and in 
other ways. It is he who has, in a sense, made modern Nepal, where peace 
and order have come to reign in the place of disorder and panic. Great 
Britain has no more trusty ally. 
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Entry, u hen llie Natite Chiefs passed in procession. A band of Nagas in 
aigreltcd turbans and green jerkins, with painted legs, preceded the carriage, 
brandishing their swords and performing their weird gyrations. Matchlock 
men with ancient muzzle-loading guns, spearmen in saffron and green, 
camelry carrying swivel guns, and gorgeously caparisoned bullocks drawing 
tiny field pieces lined the road, whilst forty noble elephants, painted to the 
eves, with their jhools sweeping the ground, completed the oriental note. 
The song of praise which was raised by a choir of schoolboys also showed 
that, although the romanticism of India is becoming increasingly a thing 
of the past, nevertheless it lives, for they sang in Sanskrit a hymn whose 
principal stanzas may be rendered in these words :— 

“ Hail Empress, hail ! Your most Excellent Majesty has taken a 
great vow to protect Your Majesty’s subjects. So the star of 
Your Gracious Majesty's fortune has reached to unparalleled 
height. O Empress, victon be with you. 

“Hail Empress, hail! The ocean oi Your Gracious Majesty's 
nectarlike mercy is within the reach of everybody at all 
times. O Empress, victory be with you. 

“ Hail Empress, hail ! As the moon makes the lotus to bloom with 
jo\, so doth Your Royal Majesty's charming presence delight 
the very heart of Your Excellent Majesty's loyal subjects ; and 
we all in one voice prav the Almighty God to confer His bles¬ 
sing on your I mperial Majesty and on our Most Gracious Majesty 
the King Emperor. O Empress, victory be with you.’’ 

It was not Jaipur alone, however, which attracted Her Majesty. 
“ The Pink City " has a charm of its own : the broad streets laid out on the 
chessboard principle and the rose-red crenellated walls and houses have a 
bizarre novelty unique in India ; but if it is not vandalism to say so, it is a 
meretricious attraction which soon fades. For picturesqueness and historic 
association the traveller must leave Jaipur for Amber, the ancient capital of 
the State, five miles from the modern town, a deserted but not a ruined city 
standing at the mouth of a rocky mountain gorge amid scenery of exquisite 
beauty. For Amber was the seat of the Kachhwaha Rajputs from the 
eleventh century until Jai Singh deserted it for his new capital in 1728, and the 
old palace, still in a state of excellent preservation, ranks second only to that 
of Gw.alior as a specimen of Rajput architecture. The Queen Empress visited 
the palace in the morning, when the view of its fine walls, mirrored in the 
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lake at the foot of the rocky pinnacle trom which it springs, is lovely. In the 
evening the Nagas danced their frenzied measures by the light of torches 
in the gardens of the Residency, performing too feats of swordsmanship 
reminiscent of the days when they were a terror in the State. Her Majesty 
left a happy people when she quitted Jaipur for Ajmerc—not the less happy 
because the Maharajah, in honour of the occasion, remitted fifty lakhs of the 
arrears of land revenue. 

Her Majesty returned to British India for a day at Ajmere. When 
Rajputana passed under British protection in 1818, the Government of the 
day assumed actual control over a small area, Ajmere-Merwara, which con¬ 
stitutes an island of British India in a sea of Native States. Here are to be 
found solid evidences of British rule like a college for the sons of the Rajput 
Chiefs, a bustling trade and the workshops of a great railway, cheek bv jowl 
with architectural monuments dating back to the earliest hislorv of India. 
Each in turn attracted the attention of the Queen Empress. A visit was paid 
to the Mayo College, where the cadets of the Ruling Houses receive an edu¬ 
cation modelled on that of an English public school, and to the pretty 
Pushkar Lake. Then Her Majesty drove to the Arhai-din-ka-jhonpra (the 
shed of two and a half days), a Jain temple converted into a mosque by 
Kutab-ud-din in two and a half days, where one of the finest specimens of 
early Mahomedan architecture is superposed upon the work of the Jains, 
and took tea in the pavilion built by Jahangier overlooking the Ana Sagar 


It was a transition indeed from Ajmere to Bundi, for the capital of 
this little State is the last complete and living survival of mediaeval India. 
Standing ninety miles from the railway, Bundi has been almost untouched by- 
western influence ; it takes us right back to the sixteenth century, for here 
the people still live and move and have their being in the fashion of the 
storied past. Once inside the four gateways that alone pierce the crenellated 
walls of the city there is scarce an evidence of the impact of the Occident. 
“Great lumbering bullock carts from the country creak and groan over ill- 
paved streets ; a huge elephant picks his way daintily through the crowded 
bazaars, where closely-veiled women are chattering merrily over their bargains; 
worshippers, male and female, pause for a moment as they pass in front of 
a favourite shrine, sometimes a mere uncouth figure of the elephant-headed 
Ganesh, smeared all over with a red, oily pigment, sometimes a stately- temple 
of Shiva or of the Great Goddess, with delicately- carved columns and strange 
tales of Hindu deities unfolded in relief upon the wall. Wild Bhils, some- 
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what scantily clad, from the hills, open-mouthed peasants from the country¬ 
side, and townfolk of the lower castes step respectfully aside when the lordly 
Rajput comes along, hearing; himself always as one born to rule.” But the 
chief glory of Bundi is the palace, approached by a steep path leading 
through an arched gateway whence an interminable series of courts, crowded 
with retainers and servitors, leads to the marble halls where the Maharajah, 
who is the head of the Chauhan Rajputs, still discharges all his public and 
ceremonial duties with the pomp and circumstance of ancient tradition. The 
advent of the Queen Empress at this old-word city produced an ineffaceable 
impression. The people crowded in the streets and on the housetops, wher¬ 
ever a passing glimpse of the Rani Sahiba could be gleaned, excited, joyous, 
orderly, for were not their lives purified at viewing the sacred danhan of the 
Oueen Empress ? 

Yet another Rajputana State, Kotah, claimed Her Majesty before 
these happy interludes came to an end. Then the Queen Empress left 
Kotah, halting at Guna to review the sSth Central India Horse and to take 
tea with the officers, on December 28th, and His Majesty broke camp at Kasra 
on the same day, the King and Queen meeting at Bankipore where they 
joined their special train for Calcutta. The scenes which sped His Majestv 
from North Behar were significant of the impression made by the Royal 
Visit on Indians who live simple and isolated lives. The people of all 
classes crowded so thickly along the line and at every wayside station that it 
was impossible for His Majesty to rest. At Pahleza Ghat, where the King 
had to cross the Ganges by steamer, the whole countryside was assembled, 
and when His Majesty was seen there was a great cry of Jni Ho Bndshah hi 
jai-ho ! Bharat Samrat ki jai-ho. As the King bowed his thanks, the crowd 
surged forward and the aged raised their hands to heaven whilst tears of jov 
poured down their wrinkled cheeks. 
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hauslible wealth, profess to be afraid of damage to their material in¬ 
terests through the cessation of the periodical influx of the Government of 
India. 


To this city Their Imperial Majesties are now speeding. The King 
Emperor has completed his wonderful shoot in Nepal, the Queen Empress 
has completed the tour in Rajputana where she revived and extended the 
happy memories of six years ago. Calcutta is preparing to greet them in 
joyous mood. There are some who say that Calcutta is not so full as usual 
at this season. If this be true, then Calcutta at Christmas ought to be a 
place to avoid. The attendance on the racecourse on Cup Day was enormous. 
The theatres and the cinematographs arc nightly packed. The hotels are 
reaping a rich harvest at prices which certainly do not err on the side of 
moderation, and private hospitality is being so generously extended that one 
hears of hosts sleeping in tents in their compounds, because they have given 
up all their rooms to their guests. The traffic is so thick in Chowringhi of 
an evening that it requires as much address to cross the streets as to traverse 
London Bridge at noon. Perhaps more, for the Calcutta Jehu has a fearful 
and wonderful method of driving. The insolent gharrywallah is so swollen 
with prosperity that lie will demand double fare without his equivalent for 
a blush and as brazenly solicit buhshiih when the fraud is uncovered. If we 
could get to the bottom of this story, we should probably find it is like the 
humour of Punch : Calcutta is not as full as it used to be—and never was." 

Suffice it to say that the city is close packed and in holiday mood. The last 
rehearsals have been held, Chinese carpenters are putting the finishing 
touches to the street decorations, every night the streets blaze with light, a 
foretaste of the splendours of the concerted illuminations, and the city is 
preparing to give itself up to a week's splendid holiday. 

Their Imperial Majesties are assured of a splendid and loyal welcome. 
Nevertheless, it would be absurd to pretend that there is not behind these 
outward preparations a feeling of soreness at the change of the capital. With 
great political wisdom, a truce has been proclaimed and the voice of contro¬ 
versy will be hushed whilst the King and Queen are here. Calcutta also dis¬ 
tinguishes between the acts of the Sovereign and those of the Ministers whose 
advice the Monarch accepts. The great commercial community chafes against 
the loss of the prestige attaching to the capital and the privileged position 
which it conferred. It chafes too at the manner in which the change has been 
made •without consultation or notice, and in a form which binds loyal tongues. 
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Although the charge of.sacrificing the material interest of Calcutta can scarce¬ 
ly be maintained, the sentimental grievance is deep, and we all know the 
strength of sentiment in Indian political life. The controversy is by no means 
dead, till hough we mav question the possibility of actively reviving it after an 
interval of three weeks, anil when surrounded by such irrefutable evidence that 
the change of capital has been finally decided. Nevertheless, these consi¬ 
derations will in no wise affect the joyous and loyal reception given to the 
King and Queen, nor will thev he allowed to mar the general holiday spirit 
which heralds their arrival. 

Nor is it exaggerating to say that the announcement made at Delhi 
will convert the Indian welcome front one of respect into one of transcendent 
joy. The Bengalis had made the partition of the province in the form actually 
adopted their great sentimental and practical grievance, although the practical 
side of it was never serious. Some of their most prominent leaders had staked 
their political reputations on its revocation. They had almost abandoned hope. 
His Imperial Majesty's announcement struck a resonant and dramatic 
note to which Lhere was an immediate response. It may be said with con¬ 
fidence that in any circumstances the Indian reception of the King and Queen 
would have been marked by sincere loyalty. Now it will be dominated by 
intense personal gratitude. This was aptiv reflected in the appeal to allow 
leading Bengalis to draw Their Imperial Majesties' carriage through the city. 
But here again there arc two sides to the case. Not a few Bengalis regard the 
modification of the Partition as having been too dearly purchased by the loss 
of the capital. There are Bengali landlords and Bengali tradesmen who may 
be temporarily prejudiced by the change. But their voice, which was gently 
raised at the session of the Indian National Congress, is drowned by the gene¬ 
ral chorus of congratulation, and the Bengali outlook upon political fife is 
lo-dav more roseate than it has been for eight years at least. Moreover, the 
wise word has been spoken in a quarter where we are accustomed to expect 
rhetoric rather than political wisdom. In a speech of great moderation at the 
Congress, Mr. Surrendra Nath Bannerjee urged his countrymen to realise that 
their future lay in the creation of a strong provincial spirit. Those were saga¬ 
cious words. Provincial spirit and provincial pride scarcely exist in Bengal. 
If they can he called into existence under a virtually autonomous provincial 
administration, can it be doubted that Bengal will gain far more than she has 
lost by the removal of the special facilities exercising a privileged political 
influence—facilities which could he exercised onlv at the cost of emasculating 
the provincial Government ? 
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Sailor King;, who knows far better than any other monarch the immense 
part sea-borne trade bears in the prosperity and stability of the Empire, 
into immediate and intimate contact with the foundation of the city's 
wealth, its riverain position. Not only did the plan adopted furnish an 
opportunity for a delightful water pageant, hut after the landing the Royal 
route afforded the occasion for a procession through roads which illustrate the 
opulent spaciousness of the city. When next the Sovereign visits Calcutta 
the operations of the Improvement Trust may have made possible a procession 
through the heart of the Indian quarter such as those which always give a 
unique distinction to Stale arrivals in Bombay- 

H was half past twelve o'clock when the Royal train steamed into a 
station which had been transformed by graceful hangings of pale blue and 
white and a wealth of foliage plants. Their Imperial Majesties were received 
bv the Governor-General and Lady Hardinge and His Excellency presented 
the local officials and Sir William Dring, the Agent of the East Indian Rail¬ 
way Company. The Queen Empress was pleased to accept a bouquet from 
Lady Dring, who also presented a bouquet to Lady Hardinge. Then the 
Royal procession, with His Imperial Majesty's Indian Aides-de-camp, the 
Maharajah Seindia, the Maharajah of Bikanir and Sir Pertab Singh conspicu¬ 
ous in the glittering Staff, moved slowly to the vessel which was to carry 
them to Prinsep's Ghat. But even on this short way evidence was afforded 
of the progress which India is making. In commemoration of the visit of their 
chairman, the East Indian Railway have erected on the platform at Howrah 
the engine which worked the line to Allahabad in the earliest days of the 
Company. The King Emperor, who remarked this relic of the pioneer 
days of railway enterprise in India, must have contrasted it with the 
leviathans which have often drawn the Royal train at a speed of sixty 
miles an hour. A short gangway led to the Royal barge, the Port Com¬ 
missioner’s paddle boat Howrah, which had been made beautiful with blue and 
white hangings and a fine carpet in Royal blue and yellow. The procession 
down the river was modest, but very striking. 1 n the van was the graceful 
yacht Waterwitch. Then came the Howrah, followed by six of the dapper 
ferry boats which now maintain connection between Calcutta and Howrah. 
Painted a snowy white, keeping faultless station, and manned bv the Port 
Defence Volunteers, these dainty craft added a sailor-like smartness to an 
exceedingly pretty spectacle. 

' Slowly and gracefully the flotilla moved through the lines of gaily 

dressed shipping, receiving a gladsome shout of welcome from the crews and a 
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of this country to regard commerce as a distinguished and 
honourable profession. 

I thank you for your kind wishes and prayers. It shall ever be our 

and we fervently hope that the years as they pass will ever 
strengthen the feeling of warm attachment that exists between 
my House and mv Indian peoples. 

His Imperial Majesty was, as usual, heard by almost everybody in the 
large amphitheatre. His generous references to the importance of Calcutta 
and the splendid future which is assured to it, despite the transference of the 
Imperial capital to Delhi, at once struck a responsive note and will go far to 
allay irritation at the change, which has perhaps assumed larger proportions 
because of the previous absence of any expression which might be thought to 
indicate regard for the inevitable soreness of the deserted capital. So, too, the 
fervour of the final passage, in which the King Emperor expressed the hope 
that “ the years as they pass will ever strengthen the feeling of warm attach¬ 
ment that exists between my House and my Indian people," uttered with the 
transparent sincerity which always distinguishes the King's speeches, went 
home at once to the hearts of a responsive and somewhat emotional people. 
The scene at the Ghat established that personal link between Their Imperial 
Majesties and their Indian people which was so apparent at Delhi and which 
must come more and more into evidence in the days at Calcutta. 

The procession was now formed and moved off at a walk to Government 
House. There was an imposing military display of the 8th Hussars, “ U " 
Battery of the Royal Horse Artillery, the Calcutta Light Horse and a com¬ 
posite detachment of Light Horse, the Bodyguard and the 16th Cavalry. 
The route too was through the most spacious part of Calcutta,—the Ellen- 
borough Course, the Red Road and so direct to Government House. This 
had been decorated with conspicuous taste and restraint. Attention was wiselv 
concentrated on the Red Road, and the treatment was divided into two styles— 
one classical, the other Indian. Outside the Ghat a circle of columns and 
pillars opened into a classical arch, and thence an avenue of Ionic and Corinthian 
columns, surmounted by rampant lions bolding shields, vases and orbs, linked 
by festoons of flowers, led to the point of junction. This was at the statues 
of Lord Lansdowne and Lord Roberts, where was formed another great circle 
with a pendant crown. From this point the decorations were designed on 
Indian lines, the columns upholding the saluting elephant, the peacock 
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so great was the pressure from behind that at one or two points the barriers 
gave way and cases of fainting occurred. It is often said that the Bengalis 
are a silent crowd, but it was not so on this occasion. There were continuous 
cries of “ Jai Rajrajeshwar" or “ Victory to the King of Kings," and every¬ 
where evidences of loyalty and affection. This was the case through the whole 
of the route and nowhere more than in the immediate vicinity of Government 
House where the proximity of the buildings allowed a greater concentration of 
spectators. At Government House there was the formal reception of the 
Indian Government as distinguished from the provincial authorities and here 
the State entry ceased. 

There was racing in the afternoon and it was hoped that either His 
Imperial Majesty or the Queen Empress might be present. But there are to 
be State races next week, and in the cool of the evening the King and Queen 
visited the delightful Zoological Gardens, which are the pride of Calcutta and 
the envy of other Indian cities. In the leisure thus afforded, people’s thoughts 
have been turning to the reception and endeavouring to analyse its special 
features. Little subtlety is needed. Their Imperial Majesties would have 
been assured of a loyal welcome in any circumstances. But the modification 
of the Partition has touched Bengal sentiment as no other act could have done, 
and the manner in which it was directly associated with the personality of the 
King has created fresh impressions of kingly power. Whatever else may be 
said in reference to the change, this much is indubitable, it is immensely 
popular in Bengal, and seeing the King's hand in it the Bengalis have given 
the King and Queen a greeting from the heart. There is another point. It 
is equally certain that Mahomedan sentiment has been grievously hurt by the 
change in the status of their co-religionists in Eastern Bengal. But they 
have put that feeling aside whilst the King and Queen are here, and have taken 
full part in the people’s reception like loyal subjects of the Crown. That is an 
attitude which the Government of India ought not to forget. There is yet a 
third point. The great Calcutta commercial community were hurt, not only 
by the change of capital, but by the way in which it was accomplished. An 
expression of some sympathy with their position either in the announcement 
or at the laying of the foundation stones in Delhi would have gone far. The 
wise word has been spoken by the King and it will do much to alleviate 
lacerated feelings which none the less exist because for the time being 
expression is not given to them. For these and other reasons it may truly 
be said that the King has come as the pacificator and that the whole of 
Calcutta joyously welcomes him in that capacity. 
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Sunday, in accordance with the invariable custom of Their Imperial 
Majesties, was observed as a day of complete rest. Divine Service was held at 
the Cathedral in the morning and was attended by Their Imperial Majesties 
in State. The King Emperor and Queen Empress entered the Viceregal pew 
from, a side door and took part in the service like any other members of the 
large congregation which filled the building. The sermon was preached bv 
Bishop Copleston from the initial words of the Lord's Prayer "Our Father, 
Which art in Heaven," the Bishop dwelling upon the religious aspect of the 
rejoicings of the country over the presence of its King Emperor and pointing 
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out that a great people must be knit together by the recognition of the exist¬ 
ence of one Divine Father of all its members.. The King Emperor spent a 
quiet afternoon, but Her Majesty paid a private visit to the Botanical Gardens. 
It illustrates the extraordinary interest aroused in the Royal visit amongst the 
populace of Calcutta, that all day crowds assemble outside the entrances to 
Government House in the hope of catching a glimpse of the King and 
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Calcutta Defence Force Volunteers pictured the sea power through which 
India was won and by which the Empire is cemented. “ U ” Battery of 
the Royal Horse Artillery stood for the right of the line and the pride of the 
British Armv, and the 8th Hussars and the 4th and 16th Cavalry for our 
splendid Horse. The Volunteer Force was exceptionally well represented. In 
addition to the local corps, like the Calcutta Light Horse, the Cossipore 
Artillery, the Artillery Company of the Cajgytta Port Defence Volunteers and 
the Engineer Company of the same corps, the Calcutta Volunteer Rifles, the 
East Indian Railway Volunteers and the Eastern Bengal and Bengal- 
Nagpur Volunteers, there came from up-country detachments from the 
Surma Valley and the Chota Nagpur Light Horse. Nor were the Infantry- 
less representative of this matchless branch of the Empire's defence. There 
were fine regiments of the line, the Black Watch to recall the valour of the 
Highlanders, the Rifle Brigade and Punjabis, Carnatics and Gurkhas. 
Even in the troops lining the parade ground we had the same distinctive note, 
for the Highflyer sent a detachment of Marines and the Boy Scouts, who 
are keeping alive the spirit of resourcefulness and discipline in the young 
generation, were there in the workmanlike uniform of their corps. Indeed 
it would have been difficult to assemble in any other part of India, without 
arrangements of a very- special character, a parade so completely- forming a 
microcosm of the armed strength of the Empire. 

The terrain too was ideally adapted for the purpose. No fairer sight 
has greeted Their Imperial Majesties since they arrived in India than that 
which met their gaze when they arrived on the parade ground in full State. 
The crescent-shaped pavilion erected for the Pageant was used for the 
spectators : not wholly an ideal arrangement, for the Pageant is to be held 
in the afternoon, consequently the seats were in the full blaze of the 
strengthening sun. The troops were drawn up in long and brave array, 
the Naval detachment and the Gunners in line, the Cavalry in mass and 
the Infantry in line of quarter columns. Behind were the great spreading 
trees which give the maidan its park-like character, overtopped by the finest 
buildings of this part of Chowringhi—the Bengal Club and the Army 
and Navy Stores. Wherever there was room, either along the line of 
route or on the maidan, there the city's thousands were standing to greet 
the King. The maidan was just large enough to provide abundant space 
tor the parade, yet not so large or so lacking in contrast as to cause the 
soldiery to be lost in its immensity. Then everyone was a little afraid of 
the dust, but here again a mere zephyr saved the situation. As the great 
khaki clouds were raised by the beat of hooves and feet they rolled off slowly 
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other parts of India. The situation of the course on the maidan enables the 
Hoi Polloi to share in the pleasures of the afternoon for nothing and 
the Bengali takes advantage of this to the full. The maidan on Cup day is 
again like Epsom Downs, for here the people hold high holiday. 

The course to-day was just Cup Day with the added charm of the pre¬ 
sence of the King and Queen. The paddock and the stands were crowded, 
and as for the Indians round the course their number was legion. Half the 
population of Calcutta seemed to have gathered here, and well it might, for 
the city has given itself up to holiday and no one is doing any more work than 
he is obliged. Their Imperial Majesties arrived in State, escorted by the 
Bodvguard, but there State ended. It was not only the King Emperor who 
was present, but the good sportsman who takes his full part in the English 
national pastime, who is a judge of a horse and loves to see a good race. 
When the preparatory bell rang, the King, accompanied by Lord Crewe, left 
his box in the grand stand and walked to the paddock where the eighteen 
horses who were to face the starter circled in all their glossy beauty'. The 
prize was one worthy of the keenest sportsman. There was the handsome 
gold cup given by the King himself. The stewards added to this Rs. 30,000, 
so that from sentimental and practical reasons the biggest owners had 
reserved their best. And if one looked down the list of owners, representative 
of so many nationalities, it was to realise what a meeting ground on terms of 
equality is the turf. As the horses filed out of the paddock for a second 
march past before the stands and on the course it was anybody's race. If 
there were any favourites they were Brogue, Last Call and Black Buck, 
but there was really nothing in it. It was, therefore, with the full expectation 
that they were going to see a race worthy of the occasion that the spectators 
rustled into their seats and a hush settled over the ground as the horses lined 
up before the starting gate. 

And a good race it was. It was not an easy task to get eighteen 
horses, all in the pink of condition, into line by the starting gate and there 
was more kicking than the jockeys could have liked. But they went off to 
a good start, and as the race was for the full length of the course, one mile 
and five furlongs, the spectators saw everything. Brogue pushed his way 
to the front, and when the horses came into view again up the straight he 
was still leading with the others in a bunch behind him. So they swept 
past the post, Brogue just winning with Mr. Mathuradas Gokaldas’ Last 
Call'second, Hilarity third and Coat-of-Arms fourth. It was a good and an 
honest race won by a wiry English mare in Mr. J. C, Galstaun's stable 
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hunters, ami saddle horses. The turn-outs were as smart as careful selection, 
paint and trouble could make them. The fours-in-hand were so even that the 
judges had some difficulty in awarding the palm to the Kth Hussars, and the 
jumping was jumping, not a scries of refusals varied by crashing charges into 
Lhc brushwood. Luncheon was served at scores of tables under the trees near 
the old residential club house and tea on the verge of the paddock. Refreshed 
bv lunch the spectators rested under the trees watching the jumping and 
waiting the arrival of Their Imperial Majesties. The King and Queen 
arrived by motor soon after three o'clock and received a great welcome not 
only from the members of the Club but from the inhabitants of these districts, 
who were not to be overshadowed by Calcutta. They watched the jumping 
for some time and then Her Majesty was graciously pleased to present the 
prizes. This was another of those delightful informal engagements, of which 
the Calcutta programme has been full, when Their Majesties were able to 
identify themselves completely with the social life and pleasures of their 
subjects, and appreciation of this consideration was clearly marked by the 
ovation which speeded their departure. 

Before they left for Tollygunge-the King and Queen visited the Indian 
Museum, which is one of the sights of Chowringhi. His Majestv proceeded 
thither by way of the Victoria Memorial, the foundation stone of which he laid 
six years ago. When he sees the extremely leisurely pi ogress of institutions 
with whose inception he was associated, like the. Victoria Memorial and 
the Prince of Wales' Museum, His Majesty must conclude that unhurried 
methods are not confined to the oriental. But the memorial is at last assum¬ 
ing tangible proportions, for masses of brickwork are rising above the maidan 
near Alipore Gaol and skeleton towers show where the higher superstructure 
will stand. From here the King proceeded to the Museum, where the Queen 
was par ing" a second visit. He was particularly interested in the growing 
collection of relics of the Victorian epoch, which was pregnant of such good for 
India, and which will have honoured place in the Memorial. In the evening 
Her Majesty held her first Court in India when between three and four hundred 
presentations were made. 
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at the premise?, of the East Indian Railway Company, where the outline 
of a locomotive traced in light, the wheels slowly revolving, formed a fascinat¬ 
ing picture. In the river the ships were dressed in light, the flagship Highflyer 
being conspicuous, whilst the formal outlines of Howrah Station were traced 
in flickering fairv lights. In many parts of the town private houses were 
bright with fairv lamps and electric globes, whilst in the distance Fort William 
stood forth, a soft mass of colours. It was a triumph of illumination and not 
the least pleasing feature of the scheme lay in the fact that, whilst the Govern¬ 
ment had done their share, it owed its chief success to the co-operation of the 
citizens on a generous scale. 

The city gave itself up to the enjoyment of this entrancing spectacle. 
From six o'clock to the small hours of the morning every road along the 
illumination route was one mass of vehicles and pedestrians. The block of 
traffic was hopeless and unending, and it seemed as if those who had set out as 
soon as the shadows began to fall in must have been hemmed in Chowringhi 
hours later. This was, moreover, an occasion when the women and children 
had a part in the tamasha denied them on other occasions, and it was pleasant 
to see soft and young faces under the artificial light enjoying with transports 
of pleasure the novelty and wonder of the scene. Amusing stories are told of 
those who were rash enough to accept dinner engagements beyond walking 
distance. They found that their motor, or their carriage, as the case might be— 
for both were on the same level—had advanced only a few hundred yards in an 
hour or so, and they had either to proceed to their destinations on foot or 
abandon the hope of fulfilling their engagements and be prepared to face the 
indignation of their hostesses in the morning. 

Their Imperial Majesties passed to-day quietly at the Governor- 
General's sylvan retreat at Barrackpore, returning to Government House in 
the evening. 

To-day Their Imperial Majesties the King Emperor and the Oueen 
Empress left Calcutta with the pomp and circumstance with 
/i muaiy S. which they arrived. Troops, both Infantry and Cavalry, 

lined the route from Government House through the Red 
Road and the Ellenborough Course to Prinsep's Ghat. They were escorted 
by a great cavalcade of horse and guns, Volunteers and the scarlet Bodyguard. 
They drove through lines of close packed spectators and purUanashin women 
in special stands, who cheered lustily as the Royal procession passed, waved 
aloft their handkerchiefs and shawls, and cried from the heart Raja ke jai. 
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Having bidden farewell to the Government of India in the stately home of 
the Governor-General, they were met by Bengal in the amphitheatre at 
Prinsep's Ghat. There the Bengal Legislative Council presented an address, 
to which His Imperial Majesty, speaking with the sincerity and earnestness 
which lend dignity to his most formal speeches, expressed the delight which 
the reception in Calcutta had given to himself and the Queen and what a 
treasured memory it would form for themselves and for their successors. 

His Imperial Majesty said :— 

The Queen Empress and 1 are deeply moved by the words of 
your address, and they are no empty words. The}’ have been 
amply and visibly proved by the enthusiastic reception accorded to us 
on our arrival here and no less by the affectionate demonstrations 
with which we have been greeted everywhere and by all classes in 
Calcutta and its surrounding neighbourhood. For the remainder of 
our lives we shall remember with feelings of pride and emotion the 
stirring experience of these past eight days. We shall recall the 
warm hearted greeting extended to us on our arrival in your capital 
and the sight of those patient and sympathetic multitudes which had 
assembled from all parts of the Province to testify their loyalty 
and devotion to my Throne and Person. And I am gratified bv 
the assurances given in your address that these outward proofs of 
allegiance and affection reflect the general sentiments of your fellow 
subjects throughout the length and breadth of North-Eastern India. 

Nor shall we forget the striking scenes and brilliant displays 
which have been so successfully organized and carried out to celebrate 


The people of Bengal offer us as a farewell gift their “over¬ 
flowing love and gratitude." Rest assured that the Queen Empress 
and I could ask for nothing more precious to us and to our children : 
we take it back to them to be cherished by them as a priceless 
heirloom. Our hearts are too full to express adequately the gratitude 
for all you have done to welcome us and to make us at home amongst 
you. In bidding you farewell the Queen Empress and I fervently 
pray that all my subjects in Bengal of whatever race and creed, 
united by the ties of sympathy and brotherly love, may under Divine 
guidance ever strive towards the advancement of their common 
happiness, contentment and general well-being. 
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Then (lie final leave-takings were said. Bowing graciously and evi¬ 
dently moved by the finality of the occasion, Their Imperial Majesties passed 
down the central aisle and into the Royal barge Howrah, which was waiting to 
convcv them to the station. As they left there was an eloquent and impres¬ 
sive scene. The Indian gentlemen present represented the elect of Bengal. 
Thev crowded round the steps of the Ghat anxious that they might be 
amongst the last to speed the gracious King and Otteen, tvho have touched the 
hearts of this people as they have not been touched in the memory of man, 
indeed in history. Then the paddle-wheels of the Howrah began slowly to 
beat the muddy waters of the Hughli. The Royal barge swung from her 
moorings, and piloted by the graceful Waterwitch and escorted by six of the 
dapper little ferry-boats which link the two banks of the river, the Howrah 
forged her way against the full strength of the ebbing tide. Cheer upon cheer 
broke from those assembled at the Ghat, and the Indians present paid to His 
Imperial Majesty every form of homage which Oriental custom prescribes. 
Then commenced the stately procession on the mother of rivers, which is the 
commercial life-blood of Calcutta, whilst the guns of the flagship Highflyer 
roared out the Royal salute. Along the banks of the river every ghat 
and standing place was crowded with variegated spectators, the shipping 
was dressed, and to the accompaniment of sustained cheering and the 
waving of anything which could be held aloft, the water procession was 
continued to Howrah. There the King and Queen were greeted by the local 
officials and entered the train which will carry them along the Bengal- ' 
Nagpur route, first to the capital of the Central Provinces and then to 
Bombay. 

The Calcutta visit is over. The Royal progress through India is now- 
in its penultimate stage. What lesson are we to draw from these crowded 
hours and wondrous days ? Surely we must first hark back and recall the 
state of mind with which India first received the announcement of the Royal 
visit and later the news that eight days would be passed in Calcutta. It is not 
correct to say that, whilst every thoughtful person appreciated the immense 
significance of the Royal visit and its importance as indicating the full 
partnership of the Indian Empire, there was at the back of everyone’s mind a 
certain vague apprehension for the King’s safety. The anarchical movement is 
not dead in India ; it sleepeth. Let me, however, be clearly understood. Few 
questioned the genuine loyalty of the mass of the people of India, or their 
warm attachment to the Royal House of England. None were so foolish as 
to associate the anarchical movement with the mass of the population. But 
those who gave serious thought to the question realized that the sentiments of 
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look back on the sidelights of the Kind's visit, it is to find the full outpouring 
of that tact which can come only from the truly sympathetic heart. The 
modification of the partition converted a loyal welcome into a whole-hearted 
greeting. Then at the moment of landing, the King spoke those wise words 
which have taken the sting of bitterness out of the change of capital. The 
people have loved to see the gorgeous folds of the Royal Standard spread from 
Government House as a sign that the King is in their midst. They have 
rejoiced to know that he took his daily rides on the maidan. They have 
treasured every episode illustrating his keen interest in the welfare of his Indian 
people. They have been placed on their honour by the freedom with which 
he has insisted on moving freely amongst them. 

Whenever Bengalis are gathered together, there are retailed stories illus¬ 
trative of the wonderful kindliness of the King and in circles where a month 
ago was heard nothing but vilification of the British, there is now heard nothing 
but the expression of profound loyalty to the Throne and of attachment to the 
person of the King. This has been manifested in divers ways. It was 
demonstrated by the fervour with which the people for an hour at least prostrated 
themselves before the thrones whereon Their Majesties sat during the Royal 
pageant. It was demonstrated by the tumultuous manifestation of loyalty 
when the King and Queen drove round the arena after the pageant. It was 
suggested again when, after the King had made his striking speech vindicating 
the mission of higher education in India and had given the country his message 
of confident hope, some members of the deputation burst into tears and one 
was heard to exclaim : “ There can be no more anarchy now." It was marked 
by the expressions and manifestations of profound loyalty and respect which 
distinguished the departure from Prinsep's Ghat this morning. Whilst the 
King and Queen have strengthened the rivets of steel that bind India to the 
Royal House of England, they have made them personal. It is not only the 
grandson of Queen Victoria who sits upon the throne of the British Empire 
as King and Emperor, but King George the Fifth, Emperor of India, the 
trusted and well beloved of his Indian peoples, and Queen Mary, the most 
splendid manifestation of Imperial womanhood which has ever dawned upon 
this land. 
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Your hopeful forecast as to the benefit which India will derive 
from this visit deepens our thankfulness at having accomplished the 

It has given me infinite pleasure to be once more among my 
faithful subjects in India, and the Queen Empress and I have been 
touched beyond words by the genuine love and devotion towards us 
which we feel have entered into the spirit of the people. 

Our one and only cause of regret during these past happy weeks 
has been our inability to stay longer in this country, and to visit the 
ancient Presidency of Madras and the States of the many Chiefs who 
have offered us their generous hospitality. 

On leaving the shore of India, we carry lasting memories of 
experiences made pleasant by every means that thoughtful care and 
affectionate regard could devise. 

We fervently trust that our visit may, by God's grace, conduce 
to the general good of the people of the great continent. Their 
interests and well-being will always be as near and as dear to me as 
those of the millions of mv subjects in other quarters of the globe. 

It is a matter of intense satisfaction to me to realise how all 
classes and creeds have joined together in the true-hearted welcome 
which has been so universally accorded to us. Is it not possible that 
the same unity and concord may for the future govern the daily- 
relation of their public and private lives? The attainment of this 
would indeed be a happy outcome of our visit to India. 

To you, the representatives of Bombay who have greeted us so 
warmly on our arrival and departure, I deliver this our message of 
loving farewell to the Indian Empire. 

May the Almighty ever assist me and my successors in the 
earnest endeavour to promote its welfare, and to secure to it the 
blessings of prosperity and peace. 

As the sun was sinking the Medina and her stately naval escort hove 
anchor and steamed out of the noble harbour which was destined by nature 
to be the seat of a world-wide trade, and which the energy of Englishmen, 
supported by the enterprise of the keenest trading races in India, is raising to 
the status of one of the best equipped ports in the world. In a few w-eeks the 
Royal Visit will be a memory, the richest in the life of this generation. What 
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sell his life, the finest police precautions are unavailing. The consequence of 
anv overt act against the person of the Sovereign would have been so dis¬ 
astrous to India that nianv doubled whether the risk should be run. Again, 
the sentiment of personal loyally to the Emperor had received so little direct 
stimulus that others feared lest it should be incapable of active manifestation. 
Then finally we had the erratic character of the monsoon, which at one time 
threatening widespread scarcity, if indeed there was not acute famine, seemed 
to challenge the wisdom of a great series of State pageants whilst numbers of 
the population were sorely afflicted. All these doubts and fears have been 
completely dissolved. It has been shown that His Imperial Majesty, with 
whom the germ idea of the Royal Visit originated, gauged much more cor¬ 
rectly than many who have passed the best years of their life in this country, 
the real feelings of the myriad people of India and their sentiments toward 
the Throne. 

From the day of the arrival of the Medina in Bombay Harbour until 
the hour of her departure the popular enthusiasm was on a crescendo 
scale. In Bombay, with its special connection with the Royal House of 
England, the full significance of the Imperial visit was appreciated more quickly 
than in any other part of the Empire. It was at once discerned that this was 
no mere visit of interest and sympathy, but the direct proclamation to Great 
Britain, and to the Britains over sea, of the full partnership of India with the 
far-flung dominions of the Crown—full sharer with all in an Empire one and 
indivisible and the special object of the loving solicitude of the Monarch. 
Dominated by this feeling, Bombay gave to the King Emperor and the Queen 
Empress a joyous people's greeting tinged with that note of earnestness which 
sprang from a realisation of all the visit means to India and to the Empire. 
None who witnessed it will ever forget the great outburst of popular reverence 
and affection which accompanied the State entry into the city, and which animated 
the vast crowds which gathered in the Island to see the King Emperor. The 
note thus struck re-echoed throughout India. In the unsurpassed splendour 
of the Durbar at Delhi it was perhaps overshadowed by a feeling of respectful 
awe, yet it broke out, strong and insistent, when, the Imperial pageant over 
and the captains and the Kings had departed, the people massed on the Spec¬ 
tators’ Mound broke all bonds and prostrated themselves, silently, reveren¬ 
tially, before the newly-vacant thrones. It found its fullest expression when, 
whilst the King Emperor and Queen Empress clad in the splendid panoply of 
Stale, crowned with glittering diadems, sat in the historic seat of the Moghuls 
within the walls of Shah Jehan's Fort, the hard and dour people of the Punjab 
and the United Provinces passed slowly before the thrones, a solid tidal wave 
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has been revered by subjects in any other part of the world. The Procla¬ 
mations of King Edward the Seventh and of King George the Fifth on 
their accession, and the visits of the King Emperor and the Queen Empress, 
both as Prince and Princess of Wales and since their Coronation, have 
shown that the principles which Victoria the Good wove into the Indian 
administration did not die with her, but passed unbroken, with the sceptre she 
w’ielded so wisely, to her successors, even unto the third generation. The 
Crown then is not only the symbol of fixity and continuity in a system of 
rule characterised by much perplexing and baffling administrative change, 
but it is the token of the unchangeabilitv of those gracious principles enshrined 
in the Proclamation of 1858. It is the guiding star of India's progress, 
the oriflamme of Indian unity, both within her own borders and within 
the United Empire. That conviction alone would ensure for any wearer of 
the Imperial diadem a loyal and generous greeting from the people of this 
land. 


But these general considerations, strong and binding as we believe them 
to be, furnish only in part an explanation of the crescendo wave of popular 
enthusiasm which greeted Their Imperial Majesties. I11 this there was a 
personal link as well as a practical attachment. The phrase is used with all 
respect, but when the Prince and Princess of Wales visited India, they came 
as the grantJson of Queen Victoria and his consort. Wherever they went 
they grafted on to this feeling a warm personal regard for themselves. King 
George and Queen Mary have drawn to their own persons those rich, generous 
currents which flowed so strongly, almost unseen till India mourned her death, 
toward the venerated person of Queen Victoria. In the Royal visit India was 
profoundly moved by several factors. It was impressed by the Imperial mag¬ 
nificence of the Durbar at Delhi, where it saw the King Emperor and Queen 
Empress, robed in Imperial purple, crowned with glittering diadems, surround¬ 
ed by emblems of the might and majesty of the Empire, receive the loyal and 
loving homage of Princes and people. But whilst India loves a pageant, it 
would be a cardinal error to suppose that it is impressed only by the pomp 
and circumstance of State. There is a note of simplicity and earnestness in the 
Indian mind which even the most magnificent manifestations of pageantry fail 
to move. This Their Imperial Majesties reached in a very remarkable degree. 
The perfect simplicity of the arrival in Bombay, and the absence of ceremonial 
with which they discharged many of their engagements in Calcutta, created an 
impression no less profound, no less enduring than the splendour of the 
Durbar. This was deepened and intensified by the note of personal interest 
which dominated Their Imperial Majesties' discharge of even the most formal 
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Julies. Everywhere and at all times it was felt that they were unfeignedly 
glad to be again amongst their Indian people, .and that they were personally 
interested in everything they saw, everything they did. This personal note 
rang through evert- stage of the Royal Visit. It was happily struck in Bom¬ 
bay. It was renewed in Delhi, where the King Emperor's personal gracious- 
ness to the Princes and Chiefs strengthened an attachment to the Raj and the 
Royal House which is broad based on sentiment and interest. It found its 
ripest expression in Calcutta, where stories of the King and Queen were joyously 
retailed in circles where a few months ago before was heard but hatred of the 
British and of those in authority. It was resonant in all His Imperial Majesty's 
speeches, delivered with the wonderful elocution and transparent earnestness 
which give to his evert- word a special significance. If we look back over the 
six weeks, we shall be struck with the frequency with which the right word was 
spoken at just the right time. This was conspicuously the case in Bombay. 
Il was even more apparent when at Calcutta His Imperial Majesty bore 
just tribute to the splendid strength of the city and its assured commercial 
future, and so removed the soreness caused by the absence of any sign of regret 
at the transference of the capital to Delhi. It reached still further heights 
when, replying to the address from the Calcutta University, the King Emperor 
uttered his splendid vindication of the mission of higher education ifi India, 
and crystallised in one word the outlook in his message of hope. Nor was 
country been less moved by the supreme devotion to duty which Their Imperial 
Majesties betrayed. The official programme was sufficient to tax the most 
energetic. But even that official programme was supplemented by many 
further engagements, and behind it there lay- interviews with various officials 
and non-officials which were not recorded and the immense volume of State 
business which followed the King to India, or arose on the spot. Yet never 
once did the King and Oueen fail in the most punctilious discharge of 
their engagements, never once did their interest slacken. From his arrival in 
India until his departure, with the exception of the short shooting trip in 
Nepal, the King was the hardest worked man in his dominions. 

But, il will he said, these emotions will pass. Some reaction is 
inevitable. True : there can be no action without its reaction, and the greater 
the emotion the greater the reaction. We can no more escape the operation 
of this law than the change of the seasons. But with it all, there is the 
fundamental psychological fact that no great emotion can find expression 
in action without leaving the individual or the corporation the better for it. 
None but the blind would suppose that we are at an end of our difficulties in 
India, 1 administrative, racial, religious. But we shall approach them in a 
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new spirit. The King has come among us as the embodiment of the liberal 
and beneficent spirit of British rule in India. He has renewed confidence in 
the altruism of that rule. He has come as the unifier and the pacifier. He 
has given to India the one watchword needed to correct the inherent pessimism 
of its people, the message of hope. Her Imperial Majesty the Oueen’ 
Empress has come, the splendid representative of Imperial Womanhood, to 
strengthen the more generous but not less powerful sentiments which we associate 
with her sex. Their Imperial Majesties leave us a more united people, more 
confident in our future, more sure that the highest destinies of this land will 
best be realised under the jegis of the Crown. We face the future, with all 
its problems, strengthened, stimulated, encouraged, coalesced by the presence 
of Their Imperial Majesties amongst us, more passionate in our devotion to 
the Throne and to King George the Fifth. In accomplishing this great work 
Their Imperial Majesties have wrought their Indian people, and their people 
in India, and their people at home and in the Oversea Dominions who cannot 
escape the attraction of Asiatic politics, lasting good. 




POSTSCRIPT. 



the eve of his departure fre 
Ihe following telegram t 


i India, His Imperial Majesty sent 
the Prime Minister : - 


BOMBAY, January 10 th, 1912. 


Before leaving India on our homeward voyage I am sure that 
you, as Head of my Government, will be glad to know that from all 
sources, public and private, 1 gather that mv highest hopes have 
been realised and that the success of our visit has exceeded all 
anticipations. Not only in Bombay, Delhi and Calcutta, but in 
every other.part of the country where the Queen and I have been, all 
classes, races, and creeds have united in receiving us with unmistakable 
signs of enthusiasm and affection. The magnificent display at the 
Durbar was the outcome of wise and well-considered plans brilliantly 
carried out through the untiring efforts of the Viceroy and those who 
worked under him. During our pleasant visit to the Viceroy, all 
Calcutta combined in doing everything possible for our comfort and 
enjoyment. I rejoice that thanks to the mutual confidence between 
me and my people at home, I have thus been enabled to fulfil the 
wish of my heart. This satisfaction will be still greater if time proves 
that our visit has conduced to the lasting good of India and of the 
Empire at large. 


GEORGE R. I. 


The return voyage of Their Imperial Majesties was uneventful, although 
full of interest. They halted' at Port Soudan, the new outlet for the trade of 
the Soudan in the-Red Sea, on January r 7th, and there received the local 
Chiefs. Rich as the tour is in memories, those which cluster round this strip 
of the Red Sea littoral are richer still. There is almost an epic note in the 
struggle with the forces of the Mad Mahdi in and around Suakin, a few miles 
further south—the note of disaster to the Egyptian forces, of the turning point 
at McNeill’s zareba, and the gradual exhaustion of Osman Pasha, until Dervish 




THE ARCHBISHOP’S SERMON. 


tyranny succumbed to the pressure of Lord Kitchener and the Soudan is in a 
fair way to becoming one of the great cotton marts of the world. Two days 
were also spent at Malta, days made memorable by the large part which the 
French squadron had in the reception of the King and Queen, and the solid 
evidence it provided of the strength of the entente with France. Two days 
were also passed at Gibraltar, where Their Majesties landed to inspect the water 
reservoirs and passed through the tunnel leading from West to East of the 
Rock, and on the second day presented colours' to the ist South Staffordshire 
Regiment. Then, passing up the Channel in a blinding storm, Their Majes¬ 
ties were greeted, as they were sped, by the Sea Power of Great Britain. 
Arctic weather prevailed when, on February 5th, the King and Queen landed, 
and were received by their subjects in Portsmouth and London with an enthusi¬ 
asm which proclaimed their thankfulness that the perils of the voyage were 
passed. This dominant feeling found fuller expression on February 6th, when 
a thanksgiving service was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the Archbishop, 
speaking for the people of the United Kingdom, put into these words their 
thoughts at the termination of this unparalleled journey 

“It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord and to sing 
praises to Thy Name, D Most Highest." It is a good thing. 
And if ever we are right to do it, we arc surely right to-day. 
Through three months of a dark winter we at home ha\ e daily 
prayed that God would preserve by sea and land our King and our 
Queen, and that their journey might “ tend to the increase of good 
will among the peoples of India.” Shall we fail to give thanks now 
for the rich, the almost startlingly rich, answer to our prayers ? 

I stand here, the spokesman for a moment of a loyal people’s 
quiet, deliberate thankfulness to Him Who has preserved the going 
out and the coming in, and Whose Benediction, we know it,- rests 
now upon our o'ffering of praise and prayer. When Christmas came 
Our King and Queen were more than seven thousand miles away. 
But the old refrain of the Christmas message, “ Peace on earth, 
good will towards men,” rang out for us with an added note of 
meaning as our Christmas prayers went up to God, and the “good 
will ” in East and West is on everybody’s, lips to-day. 

Long centuries ago the old world used to see what men called a 
“triumph" when the victor brought back to the centre of Empire 
the far-off chiefs whom he had conquered. Our triumph song to-day 
is for the conquest, not of foemen but of friends, and the bonds are 
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woven strands of loyalty and love. It is a good thing to give thanks 
unto the Lord. 

A throb of sadness for the shadowed home of a Princess dear to 
all our hearts has its place in the glad home-coming, but it makes 
us enter more deeply into the knowledge of the all-embracing love 
of Him “ from Whom every family in Heaven and on earth is 
named,’' and the chorus of to-day’s thankfulness rings on. 

We look outward and onward now, and from full hearts, Sir, we 
wish you jov. The deepest kind of earthly joy is found for a 
Sovereign in such an interchange of trust between King and Queen 
and people, as the snowy London streets have witnessed yesterday 
and to-day. We join in the prayer that, as the years of thoughtful, 
strenuous service to the Empire run on, 

The voice of a satisfied people may keep 
A sound in your ears like the sound of the deep, 

Like the sound of the deep when the winds are asleep. 

“The Lord preserve your going out and your coming in from 
this time forth for evermore.” 

Yet another incident claims attention before closing this record of 
the Royal Visit to India. Before Their Majesties left Calcutta a desire 
was expressed to crystallise, in a short message to the English people, 
the emotions and thoughts which it had inspired in the Princes and people of 
India. The mainspring of this remarkable movement was twofold : first was 
the desire to give direct expression to the feeling of intense personal gratitude to 
the King and Oueen for undertaking the journey, and carrying it out in a 
manner which exercised such a potent influence in India: secondly was the 
wish to give the United Kingdom, where opinion was bemused by the sporadic 
occurrence of anarchy in India, a direct and deliberate assurance of the loyalty 
of India to the Crown and the Empire. The moment the suggestion was 
made, it was recognised that it exactly met the situation, and in every part 
of the country the people gathered together, spontaneously and unitedly, 
under their recognised leaders, to put on record their attachment to the Royal 
House of England and to the Empire of which they form so splendid a part. 
In all these gatherings there was not the slightest element of sectionalism. 
In some Provinces they were held under the head of the Local Government: 
in others they were entirely unofficial, not because the co-operation of officials 
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would not have been most welcome, but because it was thought that the 
movement would be more impressive if it was above the suspicion of being due 
to official inspiration. Englishmen and Indians thus met together formally 
to avow their belief that the highest destinies of India stand to be realised 
within the Empire and under the Crown. Authorised by these resolutions, 
His Excellency the Viceroy transmitted the following message to the Secretary 
of State for India :— 

“The Ruling Princes and Chiefs of India on the one hand and 
the non-official members of my Legislative Council, acting on behalf 
of the people of British India, on the other, desire that I should 
forward to the Prime Minister the following message from the 
Princes and people of India to the people of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Telegrams from the leading Ruling Princes and Chiefs 
signifying this desire have been received, and the non-official members 
of my Council have acted on the authority of public meetings held 
at important centres in the different Provinces at which resolutions 
expressing the sentiments embodied in the message have been 
adopted :— 

“The Princes and people of India desire to take the opportu¬ 
nity afforded by the conclusion of the Royal visit to convey to the 
great English nation an expression of their cordial goodwill and 
fellowship; also an assurance of their warm attachment to the world¬ 
wide Empire of which they form part and with which their destinies 
are now indissolubly linked. Their Imperial Majesties’ visit to India, 
so happily conceived and so successfully completed, has produced a 
profound and ineffaceable impression throughout the country. Their 
Imperial Majesties by their gracious demeanour, their unfailing 
sympathy, and their deep solicitude for the welfare of all classes, 
have drawn closer the bonds that unite England and India and have 
deepened and intensified the traditional feeling of loyalty and devotion 
to the Throne and Person of the Sovereign which has always charac¬ 
terized the Indian people. Conscious of the many blessings which 
India has derived from her connection with England, the Princes and 
people rejoiced to tender in person their loyal and loving homage to 
Their Imperial Majesties. They are confident that this great and 
historic event marks the beginning of a new era ensuring greater 
happiness, prosperity and progress to the people of India under the 
;egis of the Crown." 
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The significance of this message was scarcely appreciated in England. 
There seemed to be a lingering suspicion that it was semi-official in its 
character, and that the exact verbiage was the Viceroy's. For these opinion* 
there is not a particle of foundation. Neither the Viceroy nor any official of 
the Government had any knowledge of the movement until it had taken definite 
shape. Then it was agreed that His Highness the Maharajah of Bikanir 
should ascertain the feelings of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs, and,the Hon. 
Mr. Gokhale, C.I.E., on behalf of the unofficial Members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, directed the measures to learn the opinion of the country 
as a w'hole. The form of the address w r as decided not by the Viceroy, but by 
the unofficial Members of the Legislative Council. The message, the first 
which the Indian people have addressed to the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom, was a deliberate and spontaneous confession of faith, to which 
England can turn for an index to the real feeling of India should occasion 
again arise when she has reason to doubt the entire loyalty of India to the 
British connection. 
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Official Correspondence Relating to the Durbar 
A nnouncement. 


Appended is the official correspondence leading up to His Imperial 
Majesty's Announcement that the capital of India will be moved from Calcutta 
to Delhi and the boundaries of Bengal re-adjusted :— 

Government of India, Home Department, 

Simla, the 25th Avgust rp//. 

To 

The Right Hon'ble the MARQUIS of CREWE, K.G., 

HIS MAJESTY'S SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA. 


My Lord Marquis, 

We venture in this despatch to address your Lordship on a most important 
and urgent subject, embracing two questions of great political moment which are in 
our opinion indissolubly linked together. This subject has engaged our attention 
for some time past and the proposals which we are about to submit for Your Lord¬ 
ship’s consideration are the result of our mature deliberation. We shall in the first 
place attempt to set forth the circumstances which have induced us to frame these 
proposals at this particular juncture and then proceed to lay before Your Lordship 
the broad general features of our scheme. 

2 . That the Government of India should have its seat in the same city as one 
of the chief Provincial Governments, and moreover in a city geographically so 
ill-adapted as Calcutta to be the capital of the Indian Empire, has long been recog¬ 
nised to be a serious anomaly. We need not stop to recall the circumstances in 
which Calcutta rose to its present position. The considerations which explain its 
original selection as the principal seat of Government have long since passed away 
with the consolidation of British rule throughout the Peninsula and the development 
of a great inland system of Taihvay communication. But it is only in the light of 
recent developments, constitutional and political, that the drawbacks of the existing 
arrangement and the urgency of a- change have been fully realised. On the one 
hand, the almost incalculable importance of the part which can already safely be 
predicted for the Imperial Legislative Council in the shape it has assumed under the 
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we fear, not regard the creation of a Governorship of Bengal as altogether adequate 
compensation for the withdrawal of the Government of India. The opposition wilt 
be quite intelligible, but we can no doubt count upon their patriotism to reconcile 
them to a measure which would greatly contribute to the welfare of the Indian Empire. 
The Bengalis might not, of course, be favourably disposed to the proposal if it stood 
alone, for it will entail the loss of some of the influence which they now exercise 
owing to the fact that Calcutta is the head-quarters of the Government of India. But 
as we hope presently to show they should be reconciled to the change by other 
features of our scheme which are specially designed to give satisfaction to Bengali 
sentiment. In these circumstances we do not think that they would be so manifestly 
unreasonable as to oppose it, and, if they did, might confidently expect that their 
opposition would raise no echo in the rest of India. 

8. Absolutely conclusive as these general considerations in favour of the 
transfer of the capital from Calcutta to Delhi in themselves appear to us to be, there are 
further special considerations arising out of the present political situation in Bengal 
and Eastern Bengal which, in our opinion, render such a measure peculiarly oppor¬ 
tune at such a moment, and to these we would now draw Your Loidship’s earnest 

9. Various circumstances have forced upon us the conviction that the bitterness 
of feeling engendered by the Partition of Bengal is very widespread and unyielding 
and that we are by no means at an end of the troubles which have followed upon that 
measure. Eastern Bengal and Assam has, no doubt, benefited greatly by the Parti¬ 
tion and the Mahomedans ofthe Province, who form a large majority of the population, 
arc loyal and contented, but the resentment amongst the Bengalis in both provinces 
of Bengal, who hold most of the land, fill the professions, and exercise a preponderat¬ 
ing influence in public affairs, is as strong as ever, though somewhat less vocal. 

10. The opposition to the partition of Bengal was at first based mainly on senti¬ 
mental grounds, but, as we shall show later in discussing the proposed modification 
of the Partition, since the enlargement of the Legislative Councils and especially of 
the representative element in them, the grievance of the Bengalis has become much 
more real and tangible, and is likely to increase, instead of to diminish. Every one 
with any true desire for the. peaceand prosperity of this country must wish to find some 
manner of appeasement if it is in any way possible to do so. The simple rescission 
ofthe Partition and a reversion to the status quo ante are manifestly impossible, both 
on political and on administrative grounds. The old province of Bengal was un¬ 
manageable under any form of Government, and we could not defraud the legitimate 
expectations of the Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal, who form the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation of that province and who have been loyal to the British Government through¬ 
out the troubles, without exposing ourselves to the charge of bad faith. A settlement 
tc be satisfactory and conclusive must— 

,(1) provide convenient administrative units ; 

(2) satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the Bengalis ; 
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with due regard for the dignity of Government as well as for the public opinion of the 
rest of India and more especially for Mahomedan sentiment, except as part of the larger 
scheme we have outlined. In the event of these far-reaching proposals being sanctioned 
by His Majesty’s Government, as we trust may be the case, we are of opinion that the 
presence of His Majesty the King Emperor at Delhi would offer an unique opportu¬ 
nity for a pronouncement of one of the most weighty decisions ever taken since the es¬ 
tablishment of British rule in India. The other two proposals embodied in our scheme 
are not of such great urgency but are consequentially essential and in themselves of 
great importance. Half measures will be of no avail, and whatever is to be done should 

scheme which we have ventured to commend to Your Lordship’s favourable 



faction arising out of the Partition of 1905. The formula of such a pronounce¬ 
ment could be defined after general sanction had been given to the scheme. This 


26. We should thus be able after the Durbar to discuss in detail with local 
and other authorities the best method of carrying out a modification of Bengal on 
such broad and comprehensive lines as to form a settlement that shall be final and 

We have the honour to be, 

■ My Lord Marquis, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient, humble servants, 
(Signed) HARDINGE of PENSHURST. 
„ O’MOORE CREAGH. 

GUY FLEETWOOD WILSON. 
J. L. JENKINS. 

„ R. W. CARLYLE. 

S. H. BUTLER. 

,, SAIYID ALI IMAM. 

,, W. H. CLARK. 
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amount might be raised by a special Gold loat 
you, in the special circumstances of the case. 



expenditure, which must necessarily be so large, i 
of wastefulness, and, as regards the particular case 


full sympathy will be extended to any efforts you rr 
up against the Government of land which you ms 
public purposes. 
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DELHI MUNICIPALITY. 


Delhi, 13 th December. 

The following is the reply of His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor 
lo the address presented to him by the Delhi Municipality :— 

The Oueen Empress and I thank you most heartily for the kind sentiments 

A few months ago we feared lest the occasion of our visit to India might be 
marked by a serious scarcity due to a period of unusual drought, thus 
causing a grievous calamity to the large majority of my Indian people, 
whose prosperity so closely depends upon an abundant rainfall and upon 
the produce of agriculture. 1 am thankful that the scarcity has been 
restricted in extent and that owing to better communications and the 
extension of irrigation, famine to-day is no longer so dreaded as in past 


I am glad to know that in other directions, the agricultural position of India 
has improved. The cultivator has always been patient, laborious and 
skilful, though his methods have been based upon tradition. Latterly 
the resources of science have been brought to bear upon agriculture and 
have demonstrated in a very short time the great results that can be 
secured by its application not only in the actual improvement of the land 
but in dealing with the diseases of live-stock and also with those insect 
pests which are such formidable enemies of the tiller of the soil. 

I f the system of co-operation can be introduced and utilised to the full, 1 fore¬ 
see a great and glorious future for the agricultural interests of this 

Wc greatly appreciate the successful efforts made to beautify and prepare 
your city for our visit. At the same time, I know how during the past 
20 years you have not neglected sanitary reform. Steady progress with 
your drainage system has had most happy results and the supply of pure 
water which you have secured has fully justified its heavy cost in the 
immunity thereby given from cholera and other epidemic disease. The 
unusual freedom from malaria which Delhi has enjoyed this year is, I 
understand, to be ascribed largely to the clearance and drainage of the 
Bela, by which a jungle swamp has been converted into an extensive 
park. 

1 most earnestly trust that these lessons may be more universally understood 
and utilised to ensure the better health and greater safety of my Indian 
subjects. The remedy for protection from those terrible visitations of 
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MADRAS AND THE KINO. 

In reply to the Madras address presented to the King Emperor by the 
Presidency of Madras, His Majesty said :— 

Thank you heartily for your loyal and dutiful address of welcome to the 
Queen Em pi ess and myself on behalf of the people of the Presidency 
of Madras. We are deeply moved by the loyal feelings which have 
inspired the inhabitants of the oldest province in our Indian dominions, 
numbering over forty million people, to unite in giving so cordial a 
demonstration of their attachment to our throne and persons. 

The great volume containing signatures of representatives of all the different 
races, castes, and creeds of Southern India will ever be treasured by us 
as precious testimony of your loving welcome. 

We appreciate highly the terms in which you have referred to the occasion 
of our present visit to India and your affectionate remembrance of our 
stay in Madras in 1906. We have not forgotten the hearty greeting 
which was then extented to us, and it is a source of deep regret that the 
limited time available has not permitted us to accede to your wishes and 
to include a visit to your famous city. 

1 have heard with profound gratification your kindly allusions to the 
sympathetic interest which the great Queen Victoria and my beloved 
father and mother displayed in the prosperity of their Indian Empire. 
I need not assure you that I share those feelings and that the welfare and 
prosperity of my Indian subjects will ever be objects of my earnest 
solicitude. 


THEIR MAJESTIES AND THE VETERANS. 

The following correspondence was published: — 

To His Most Excellent and Imperial Majesty King George V., King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India, and to Her Most Excellent and 
Imperial Majesty the Queen Empress. 

(1) We, the Indian Mutiny veterans, European, Eurasian and Indian, beg 
most numbly and respectfully to tender to Your Most Gracious and 
Imperial Majesties our most heartfelt and sincere gratitude for Your 
Imperial Majesties’ kind invitation to us to witness the Royal Delhi 
. Durbar, and beg Your Imperial Majesties will be graciously pleased to 
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accept our heartfelt and respectful congratulations on this most auspi¬ 
cious occasion. 

(2) As the ruler of the mightiest Empire in the world. Your Majesty directs 
the destinies of millions of Your Majesty’s subjects, and we fcrventlv 
pray that God may assist you in this difficult task. 

(3) We sincerely hope that Your Imperial Majesties’reign may be long, 
happy and glorious, and that Your Majesty’s efforts may be rewarded 
hv the thankfulness and love of Your Majesties’ loyal subjects. 


(4) We pray Your Imperial Majesties to think sometimes of the old veterans 
of the Indian Mutiny and soldiers of Their late Majesties Queen Victoria 
and King Edward VII of blessed memory and to continue to them that 
kindness Your Imperial Majesties have ever shown. Be assured that 
our prayers are always for Your Imperial Majesties’ welfare. 

We beg to remain, Your Most Excellent and 
Imperial Majesties’ obedient, humble and 
loyal subjects. 

(Signed) A. S. HUNTER, MAJOR-GENERAL R.A., 

On behalf of the Indian Mutiny Veterans. 


The following reply 


Dear Sir, 


received to the above letter :— 

King-Emperor's Camp, 

India, hi 'h December 1911. 


The King Emperor and the Queen Empress were much pleased to receive 
the address from the Indian Mutiny veterans forwarded by you on their 
behalf. The sight of so many old veterans on parade to-day was for 
Their Imperial Majesties a most touching scene, for they were looking 
into the faces and speaking to those who in a time of sore distress stood 
loyal to their Queen and country and were ready to sacrifice their own 
lives in defence of that sacred trust. 


Please assure these old veterans and soldiers of Queen Victoria and King 
Edward VII, that they will never be forgotten by the present King 
Emperor, who with Her Imperial Majesty will ever pray that their 
declining years may be spent in peace and happiness. 

Yours trulv. 

(Signed! STAMFORDHAM. 

To Major-General A. S. Hunter. 




The Durbar IIonours. 


The following are the principal honours announced at the Durbar 


To Major-General His Highness the Maharajah of Gwalior, G.C.S.I.. G.C.V.O., Aulc- 
de-Camp, 21 guns. 

I'd Major-General His Excellency Maharajah Sir Chandra Sham Sheh Jang 
Bahadur Rana, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., Prime Minister, Marshal of Nepal, iq guns. 
To Raxa Kanjjt Shixgii, Chief of the Barwani State, ir guns. 

To Sultan Ghalib bin Awapth Al-Kayti, Sultan of Shehr and Mokalla, n guns. 

To Shankar Rav Cuimnaji, Pant Sachiv of Bhor, 11 guns. 

To Maharajadhikaja Komal Deo. Chief of the Kankcr State, q suns. 

Flu' decoration of the Imperial Order of the Crown of India on— 

Margaret Etrenne Hannah, Marchioness of Crewe. 

JKt Highness Nawab Sultan Jehan Begum, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., Ruler of Bhopal. 
Her Highness Maharini Shri Nundkanvarba, wife ol His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bhavnagar. 

The dignity of a Barone* upon the Hon’bk Sir Sassoon Jacob David, Kt. 


ORDER OF THE STAR OF INDIA. 

To be Knights Grand Commanders. 

His Excellency Sir George Sydenham Clarke, G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., Governor of Bombay. 

His Excellency The Hon'blc Sir Arthur Lawley, G.C.I.E., K.C.M.G., Ex-Governor 
of Madras. 

Sii John Prescott Hewett, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., Indian Civil Service, President of the Corona¬ 
tion Durbar Committee. 

Colonel His Highness Maharaja Raj Rajeshwar Siromani Sri Sir Gunga Singh Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., A.-D.-C., of Bikaner. 

Major His Highness Maharao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., of Kotah. 

His Excellency General Sir O’Moore Creach, V.G., G.C.B., Commander-in-Cliief of His Ma- 
jestj^’s Forces in India. 

His Highness Farzand-i-Dilband Rasikh-ul-Itikad Daulat-i-Inglishia Raja-i-Rajagan 
Raja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.I., of Kapurthala. 

His Highness Asafjah Muzaefar-ul-Mamalik Nizam-ul-Mulk Nizam-vd-Daula Nawab 
Mir Usman Ali Khan Bahadur Fateh Jang, of Hyderabad. 

His Highness Aga Sir Sultan Muhammad Shah, Aga Khan, G.C.I.E., of Bombay. 

To be Knights Commanders. 

Leslie Alexander Selim Porter, Esquire, C.S.I., Indian Civil Service, Acting Lieutenant- 
Governor of tile United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

John Lewis Jenkins, Esquire, C.S.I., Indian Civil Service, an Ordinary Member of the Coun¬ 
cil of the Viceroy and Governor-General. 
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Majui Leonard Rogers, M.R., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., M.R.C.P., Indian Medical Service, 
Professor of Pathology, Medical College, Calcutta, and Bactciiologist to Government. 

Nawab Muhammad Abdul Majid, Barnstcr-at-Law, Lawyer, Allahabad High Court, a Fellow 
of the Allahabad University, and an Additional Mcmbei of the Council of the Governoi- 
General for making Laws and Regulations. 

Ludovic Charles Porter, Esquire, Indian Civil Service, Secretary to Hie Government of 
India, Education Department, and an Additional Member of the Council of the Govei- 
ilor-General for making Laws and Regulations. 

Henry Sharp, Esquire, M.A.. Joint Scrrctaiy to the Government of India, Education 
Department, and an Additional Member of the Council of the Governor-General foi 
making Laws and Regulations. 

Arthur Venis, Esquire, M.A., Principal of tile Queen's College and the Sanskrit College, 
Benares. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Shastri, Honorary Magistrate, Xaihati Independent 
Bench, Bengal. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Allen McConaghey, Indian Army, Political Agent and Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, Quetta-Peshin, Baluchistan. 

Nawab Kaisar Khan, Chief of the Magassi Tribe, Baluchistan, 

Rai Bahadur Diwan Jamiat Raj, Extra Assistant Commissioner and Personal Native Assistant 
to the Hon’bie the Chief Commissioner of Baluchistan, 

Robert Charles Francys Volkers, Esquire, Secretary, Railway Board. 

Henry Hubert Hayden, Esquire, B.A., B.A.I. (T.C.D.), B.E., F.G.S., Director, Geological 
Suivey of India. 

Alexander Muirhead, Esquire, Agent, South Indian Railway Company. 

Chotal or Tsedag Namgyal Maharaj Kumar Sidkeong Tulku of Sikkim, Heir Apparent. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Edulji Palanji Frenchman, Indian Medical Sendee (retired). 

Alexander Emanuel English, Esquire, Indian Civil Service, Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies, Burma. 

George Frederick Arnold, Esquire, Indian Civil Service, Revenue Secretary to the Gov¬ 
ernment of Burma, 

Maung Myat Tun Aung, K.S.M., T.D.M., Burma Commission, Deputy Commissioner, Kvauk- 
pyu, Burma. 

George Cunningham Buchanan, Esquire, M.I.C.E., Chairman and Chief Engineer of the 
Port Trust, Rangoon. 

William Rucker Stikejian, Esquire, Chairman of the Burma Chamber of Commerce, Vice- 
Chairman of the Rangoon Port Trust, and an Additional Member of the Council of the 
Lieutenant-Governor for making Laws and Regulations. 

EnwARD Robert Kaye Blenkinsop, Esquire, Indian Civil Service, Commissioner oi Settle¬ 
ments and Director of Land Records, Central Provinces, 

George Sanky Hart, Esquire, Chief Conservator of Forests, Central Provinces. 

Nawab Muhammad Salamullah Khan Bahadur, Jagirdar of Deulghat, Buldana District, 
Central Provinces. 

John Henry Kerr, Esquire, Indian Civil Service, Magistrate and Collector, Bengal. 

Lieutenant-Colonel George Henry Evans, M.R.C.V.S., Officiating Inspector-General, Civil 
Veterinary Department, 

Major Henry Burden, F.R.C.S., Indian Medical Service, Residency bmgeon in Nepal. 

Maharaj Raghunath Singh, of Dhasuk in Kishangarh State. 

George William Kuchler, Esquire, M.A., Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, and an 
Additional Member of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor tor making Laws and 
Regulations 
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